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A RAINBOW LITERARY AT CLOVERFIELD. 


“T)\ON’T you think it is time we were 

carrying out another of your dear 
old lady’s suggestions, Maud?” inquires 
Maggie May, as she shades the delicate 
pinks of her azaleas into the corner of 
her dainty table centrepiece. “I, for one, 
believe we have been resting too long on 
the already faded laurels of the ‘ Snip- 
ping Party,’ and think we ought to be up 
and doing something new and fresh for 
the honor of our society, and the delight 
of our neighbors.” 

“Oh! if you’re on that subject, girls,” 
says Jennie Fielding, turning round 
quickly, and in her eagerness to bé heard, 
dropping a spot of red paint in the heart 
of a buttercup, “I want to offer what I 
consider quite a brilliant idea, and one 
that [ think will meet with your approval. 
You know the large new wing that has 
lately been built adjoining the lecture- 
room, and that they purpose as a library 
and reading hall for all members of our 
Association? Don’t you think it would 
be nice to open it, formally, with our next 
social venture, and use the proceeds, 
partly for new books and partly for some 
attractive little accessories that we shall 
need ?” 

“ Nice, why it will be perfectly charm- 
ing, delightful, and so apropos to the en- 
tertainment I have in view! I suggest, 
girls, that we all rise and give Jennie a 
grateful bow for this brilliant idea of hers, 
as a little thank-offering, you know, from 
her appreciative friends,” and Maud, lead- 
ing the way, drops a profound, deep 
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courtsey, followed, laughingly, in turn by 
the rest; some even going so far as to 
waft impressive kisses from the tips of 
their shining thimbles, kisses that are re- 
turned with interest by the blushing, de- 
lighted recipient. “And, now,” con- 
tinues Maud, “ that we have given ‘ honor 
where honor is due,’ attention, company,” 
and she takes from the depths of her 
dainty sewing-bag a little gilt-edged 
memoranda book, but turns leaf after 
leaf in a vain search for the page she 
wants. At last she finds it, but the 
patience of her audience is exhausted. 

“OQ Maud!” protests Maggie May, 
“don’t keep us waiting any longer! We 
are besieged with curiosity, and wild to 
know the name of it.” 

“¢ What’s in a name, arose’ ”—begins 
Maud. 

“ Ah! I implore! Shakespeare another 
time. That far-famed, attractive little 
saying might have meant a great deal in 
the times gone by, but in these days of en- 


‘lightenment, a high-sounding title goes 


very far toward success. Come, don’t 
keep us in suspense any longer, but pity 
our ignorance, and tell us the secret.” 

Maud laughs, smooths out her page de- 
liberately, and then tantalizingly holding 
it afar as if far-sighted, tries, with affected 
difficulty, to make out the words, but 
Marian Dale is too quick for her, for steal- 
ing softly behind her, on tip-toe, she 
peeps cautiously over her shoulder and 
exclaims, exultingly : 

“T have it, girls! I have it! ‘It’s all 
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our fancy painted it, it’s lovely, it’s di- 
vine!’ A Rainbow Literary !” 

“Oh! how pretty!” “ Beautiful!” echo 
the chorus, and then Maud, thoroughly 
vanquished, gives in gracefully, and says: 

“Yes, a Rainbow Literary, and, as 
Maggie has remarked, a musieal and melo- 
dious title is earnestly to be desired, I 
am sure this will meet the requirements 
and be acceptable. Of course, you will 
understand at once that rainbow means 
the seven primary or prismatic colors, 
and if you won't tell on me, girls, I’ll con- 
fess that I had to look over my old phys- 
ical geography to find them. They are 
in their order, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet.” 

“ Oh! I begin to perceive! I commence 
to understand !” interrupts Daisy Banks. 
“ How lovely it is going to be, and I can 


_ already smell the perfumes of the differ- 


ent flowers.” 

“ No, you cannot,” answers Maud, “ not 
this time, Daisy, for these seven tints are 
to be represented by seven tables, each of 
these seven tables is to be dedicated to a 
different poet, each poet has his quotation 
inscribed oy the ticket to whose color he 
belongs—each ticket.” . 

“Sounds so very much like ‘ The 
house that Jack built’ that when you get 
to the end, you forget the beginning. I 
may be especially stupid, but won’t you 
please commence all over again, and try 
and simplify it, if only for my benefit ?” 


implores Marian Dale, looking the pic- | 


ture of ignorance. 

“Very well,” laughs Maud, as she sees 
the smiles of satisfaction on the other 
faces. “ Preliminary and primary ex- 
planation for pinafores: To begin, there 
are seven tables, each table decorated in 
color to represent one of the seven tints of 
the rainbow. Is this comprehensive ?” 

“ Yes, yes! go on, go on!” 

“‘ Now, then, each one of these tables is 
dedicated to some poet, and at every 
table are two aids and two squires, and 
they sell a certain number of tickets, at 
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twenty-five cents apiece, corresponding in 
tint to their table, and see that each 
ticket has printed on it a short quotation 
from the poet whose table they repre- 
sent,” 

“But, Maud,” inquires Jennie, “ what 
are the tickets good for? What is to be 
obtained at these tables, a ‘ feast of reason 
or a flow of soul?’ ” 

“‘ Both, my dear, both, for we expect 
to.have a dainty, tempting supper pre- 
pared behind the scenes, to-which the 
holder of the ticket is entitled ; but, only 
on condition (and here is the ludicrous 
part of the affair) that he or she can re- 
cite, by heart, the quotation belouging to 
the ticket they hold, and give the correct 
author. Should the owner of the ticket 
fail to repeat his verse, or forget it, he 
forfeits his supper, unless he pays an 
extra twenty-five cents.” 

“ But are there to be no fancy things at 
the tables, Maud, no artistic novelties to 
capture the stray dimes and pence?” asks 
Maggie. , 

“Not a one, not this time,” answers 
Maud.: “ We have had so many of these 
things that the people must be tired of 
them, and we want, for once, to dispense 
with everything like fancy work at the 
tables. There is something on that order 
to be now in a different way, that I have © 
not yet explained, but it is of so little im- 
portance that it is hardly worth mention- 
ing. No, the chief attraction this time 
must consist in the novelty of the enter- 
tainment, and—” 

“ Supper, girls,” says Mrs. May, open- 
ing the dining-room door, suddenly. 
“ Come, stop work for the present, or you 
will ruin your eyes sewing by twilight. 
The boys have come, and you know 
they are always hungry, and don’t like to 
wait. Here, Jennie, you are nearest, give 
me your arm, and we will lead the pro- 
cession.” 

The rainbow tickets, as they are called, 
disperse themselves as if by magic, and 
























the doors of the new reading hall are 
kept purposely closed upon all intruders 
until the evening in question. By this 
time the room is complete and finished 
in most of its important details, all that 
is needed being those little final touches 
that are to contribute to make it home- 
like and attractive; the book-cases are 
partially empty, and there are niches and 
corners that want filling, but the young 
folks feel confident that all these minor ac- 
cessories will be supplied after the evening 
is over, for the new crystal chandeliers, in 
their sparkling and resplendent beauty, re- 
flect as pretty a scene as heart could desire. 

The tables, in their prismatic color 
order, are arranged in a semicirele at the 
upper end of the room, each decorated 
entirely with its especial tint, and bear- 
ing, inside the draped arch erected over 
it, the name, in gilt letters, of the poet to 
whom it is dedicated. Thus, over the 
first, or red table, is conspicuous the name 
of Alfred Tennyson ; over the second, or 
orange, that of Henry Longfellow; over 
the third, or yellow, Walter Scott; over 
the fourth, or green, William Words- 
worth; over the fifth, or blue, Martin 
Tupper ; over the sixth, or indigo, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; and over the seventh, 
or violet, that of John Greenleaf Whittier. 

The aids and squires are furnished with 
beautiful little ribbon badges embellished 
with silver letters with their respective 
author, and these are so dainty and 
pretty that they are intended to be kept 
assouvenirs. Everything in the form of 
' delicate china or glass has been collected 
to further enrich and beautify the tables, 
and the menu cards of corresponding 
color, and ribbons for the button-holes 
make charming little mementos for the 
guests. 

Asthe room gets somewhat crowded 
and the curiosity of the sight-seers be- 
comes somewhat satisfied, the girls await 
with impatience the arrival of their guests 
at supper. At last Charlie Sparks, seeing 
Mr. and Mrs. Speakwell gazing some- 
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what anxiously at their tickets, and think- 
ing that perhaps assistance may not be 
unacceptable, goes quickly toward them, 
saying: 

“Ah! this way, Mr. Speakwell, this 
way. I see the color of your tickets is 
yellow, and that belongs to our table; 
allow me,” and before a warning glance 
from Lucy can stop him Mr. Speakweill 
has innocently given up his ticket, and is 
intently studying his menu card— 

“Scalloped oysters, chicken salad—” 
he commences, when Charlie interrupts: 

“But your quotation, my dear sir, 
your quotation ! Without that, you under- 
stand, this order is a blank, and it is 
against the rules of the evening for me 
to assist you.” 

“ Ah! yes, yes! Let me see! Something 
I am very familiar with I know, but,” 
laughing, “unfortunately I cannot re- 
member a lineof it now. Here, Charlie,” 
he exclaims, at last, “I’m hungry, take 
your quarter, you have won it fairly, my 
boy, and get me something to eat.” 

“Not this time, Sam, not this time!” 
says Deacon Narrows, sitting down at the 
violet table, giving up his ticket without 
even glancing at it, and at the same time 
catching the look of triumph in Sam’s 
eye— 

‘For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, “It might have been.”’ 
— Whittier. 
I’ve been studying that little verse all 
day, and have been saying it over and 
over to myself, ever since I came here. I 
declare it is quite a relief to get it off my 
mind and have done with it!” 

By this time verses of poetry are fly- 
ing all over the room, every chair is 
quickly being occupied, and those not so 
fortunate as to find places at first, are 
waiting good-naturedly until their more 
lucky neighbors have finished. 


“Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base, as soon as I.’—Scott,” 


quotes Mr. Springfield, popping suddenly 
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into a vacant chair that fortunate chance 
has left vacant on the right of Miss Mel- 
lowleaf. “ How interesting it isto study 
one’s appetite when one’s lesson is over,” 
he says, glancing with interest at the 
menu.. “Ah! what’s this! ‘surprise 
oranges ten cents extra,’ one of these, of 
course ; yes two, three of them, if these 
ladies will allow me,” looking gallantly at 
Miss Primington and Miss Mellowleaf, 
“ for I know they are as anxious to try 
themasIam. What is inside of them, 
Maud ?” he asks, anxiously, as they are 
brought in as dessert, “ nothing that will 
go off, is it? I feel a little afraid of it, for 
I see there has been a hole cut in the top 
and something white inserted.” 

But with Miss Mellowleaf curiosity 
has quickly taken the place of caution, 
and she has already dipped her spoon in 
and tasted. 

‘“‘Tce-cream !”’ she exclaims, “ and de- 
licious at that! See, Mr. Springfield, the 
inside of the orange has been scooped out, 
the rind frozen, and ice-cream inserted in 
this dainty receptacle. I think them very 
attractive and novel !” 

“Secrets, old-fashioned secrets, I de- 
clare!” says Deacon Broadbent, pointing 
to a fancy dish filled with small objects 
that are closely wrapped up in their rain- 
bow tinted tissue papers. 

“Oh! no, Deacon, excuse me, but these 
are intelligent beans,” responds Daisy 
Banks. “ You pay five cents, ask any 
question that can be answered by yes or 
no, pick out your choice, and receive your 
answer.” 

“Well, upon my word!’’ laughs the 
good-natured Deacon, “what will they 
get at next? Let me see, I’ve a great 
mind to test their intelligence. Here’s 
your five cents. Must I ask my question 
aloud ?” 

“ Certainly,” answers Daisy. 

“Well, then, is this evening a success ? 
I'll take a blue one, for they say ‘ blue is 
true,’ you know,” and he proceeds to un- 
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wrap his treasure cautiously, and then, 
sure enough on the delicate, white satiny 
surface of the bean is written—yes. 

“ But they don’t always tell the truth,” 
interposes Paul Upton, despondently, “at 
least I hope not, for just now I asked 
the question: Do all the girls like me, 
and the miserable little white face really 
had the heart to say—no. There is some- 
thing over here that I think is a great 
deal nicer,” and he leads the Deacon, 
followed by a crowd of interested spec- 
tators, to a corner of the room where a 
temporory screen has been erected. In 
the centre is a miniature window and over 
it the words “Fairy Well,” with two 
more openings, one at each side of this, 
and under all a small placard reading: 
“ Drop a dime in the ‘ Well, write your 
favorite color on a piece of paper, and in- 
sert in the left hand opening ; count ten, 
and receive your reward in the aperture 
that will open on your right.” ; 

“ But what do you get, Paul?” asks 
Herbert Wells, who has come forward 
with them. 

“Try and find out,” laughs Paul. 
“Here, give me your dime! There she 
goes! Now write your favorite color, red 
is it, on this piece of paper, drop it in 
there; now count one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. Ah! 
here we are!” as the little opening at the 
right is raised a few inches, and a small 
paper bundle discloses itself. 

“How pretty!” ‘ How cunning!” 
“Oh! I want one!” “So do I!” “So do 
I!” is heard all around, as Herbert opens 
his paper and discovers a beautiful little 
red cloth pen-wiper, made in the form of 
a cocked hat, ornamented with a tiny red 
bow at the side turned up, and showing its 
three layers of pinked chamois skin be- 
neath. 

“Hush, I believe they are going -to 
sing !” whispers some one suddenly, as 
the group of aids and squires take their 
places in front of the tables. There is a 














lull of a few moments, then the chorus 
breaks out with that portion of the Can- 
tata of the “ Haymakers ” commencing: 





“ Rainbow, rainbow hail, hail to thee! 
In brightness and beauty arrayed.” 


Amid the applause that follows the 
singing, Charlie Sparks has great dif- 
ficulty in making himself heard, but he 
succeeds presently, and says: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, as president of 
the Young People’s Working Association, 
Ibid you all a cordial welcome to our 
new and beautiful reading hall. We 
thank you all for your society and 
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generosity to-night, and allow me to say 
on behalf of the Association that we 
want all the new members we can get. 
Our dues are only ten cents a month, our 
meetings are always delightfully social, 
and we are entitled to the free use of this 
comfortable room with the privilege of 
using any book we want, even entitled to 
take the same home for a time on pay- 
ment of small dues. 

“Come, then, and join us, make your- 
selves one with our interests and ambitions, 
and we will promise you, one and all, a 
cordial, hearty welcome.” 

L. & L. 








*“* FIRELIGHT.” 





RIGHT flames flickering, leaping, dancing, 
Kissing the bark of the hickory logs ; 
Coyly retreating, boldly advancing, 
Reflecting themselves in the old brass dogs. 
Wood-fires*smiling us kindly greeting, 
Coming in from the cold, dark night ; 
The comforting warmth and light completing 


And filling the cup of our home delight. 


Day’s work leaving us sad and weary, 

Worn by the striving, careless throng, 
Gladly we turn to the hearthstone cheery, 

And watch the firelight full and strong. 
By-gone days come then before us, 

And picture themselves in the burning glow 
Gently, dreamily, stealing o’er us 

Tender memories come and go. 


In our arm-chairs resting, dreaming 


Olden dreams, with their joy and pain, 


Firelight comforting, cheering, seeming 
To bid us strengthen our hearts again, 


And through the burden of each day’s bringing 
Carry the thought of the evening bright, 
The wife in the ingle softly singing, 
Rocking the babe in the firelight. 


M. G. M’CLELLAND. 









































A MAN’S SIDE OF THE: BATTLE. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TTERLY unconscious of the fact 
that Mrs. Bradford's feelings toward 
her had undergone a change, Leonora’s 
conduct continued to be just what it always 
had been, frank, open, without the least 
motive of concealment. She went straight 
to Mr. Bradford with her questions upon 
her scientific investigations, whether his 
wife was present or not, with no more 
thought of wrong or objection upon the part 
of any one than if she had been asking in- 
formation of her own father, while Mrs. 
Bradford, with mind poisoned by the in- 
sinuations of her false friend, saw fancied 
artfulness and treacherous designs in little 
particulars that she would never have 
observed, had not another’s maliciousness 
inspired her mind. She might have over- 
looked other matters, had not Mr. Wel- 
lington informed her that the girl’s beauty 
was likely to eclipse her own, but this fact 
in itself was enough to insure her hatred, 
and she watched with the malignity and 
unscrupulousness of a jealous and selfish 
nature, misconstruing every word and 
look until she made herself miserable by 

her own meanness. 

Not that she prized the affections of her 
husband and child so much, but it had 
been a trait of hers when a child to burn 
or otherwise destroy her old dolls, rather 
than have them given to some little girl 
who had none of her own, and this prin- 
ciple still continued to be a part of her 
nature. 

She became peevish and morose in her 
demeanor toward her adopted daughter, 
and once, when she had been unusually 
petulant, the girl went to her side, and 
laying her hand caressingly upon her 
head, said, with a feeling of solicitude: 
470 


“T fear that you are ill, Senora; is 
there anything that I can do for you ?” 

Forgetting for a single instant the 
morbid suspicions that had preyed upon 
her, the woman looked up with a mo- 
mentary feeling of kindness in answer to 
the sympathizing tones, but the next in- 
stant Mr. Wellington’s words repeated at 
their last meeting: “She would deceive 
the very angels of Heaven with thatartless, 
childlike manner,” came back to her, and 
with a resolution not to be beguiled in 
the face of his disinterested warnings, and 
she repulsed her so rudely as to wound 
the feelings of the sensitive girl. 

The spirit of unwelcome which con- 
stantly pervaded the atmosphere of what 
had once been a happy home to her, could 
not fail to make its impression upon the 
sensitive mind of the orphan, and, not 
knowing what else to do, she made every 
exertion to make herself more useful in 
the household, by devoting more time to 
the care and instruction of the cherished 
daughter of the household, and even try- 
ing to find something to do for Mrs. Brad- 
ford, but it is impossible to please one who 
has mulishly resolved not to be pleased, 
and even when she did succeed in making 
a favorable impression, the next meeting 
with Mr. Wellington was sure to dis- 
pel it. 

He was using every nialicious art in 
his power to make home so intolerable to 
her that she would be willing to listen to 
almost anything that promised relief from 
it, and he did not doubt Mrs. Bradford’s 
ability to render her thoroughly wretched, 
if her jealousy and malignity were kept 
continually excited. 

Revenge was not his only motive, how- 
ever. He was to receive a large sum of 





























money from Gonzalez for helping to restore 
her to his power, but that was generally 
a part of Mr. Wellington’s machinations. 

Meanwhile the spirit of unrest and dis- 
ce mtent became intolerable, and the girl 
determined no longer to accept a home 
where it was daily becoming more and 
more apparent that the mistress of the 
mansion regarded her as an incumbrance. 
Other girls earned their own living, why 
could not she ? 

And, so one evening when Mrs. Brad- 
ford was at the opera, when Mr. Bradford 
returned from his office, she said to him, 
“Senor, I have trespassed upon your kind- 
ness too long. You have rescued me 
from a-state of semi-barbarity, cared for 
me, educated me, and protected me until 
I have arrived at an age when I ought to 
be able to provide for myself; now, let 
‘me go and earn an honest and independ- 
ent living in some household where my 
services are needed.” 

Mr. Bradford looked upon her in utter 
amazement. 

“ My child,” he said, laying his hand 
upon her head, caressingly, “are you 
suffering from the illusions of some fever- 
ish dream ?” 

“ No, Senor, it is a reality ; I feel my de- 
pendence upon you, and if you will re- 
flect upon it, you will see that I am right. 
You are not the only one to whom I am 
under a vast amount of obligation. Mrs. 
Bradford has been very kind to me, and 
I cannot bear to compel her to continue 
it when I realize that I have no longer a 
right to ask it. I can never repay what I 
have received, and I do not want to con- 
tinually increase the sum of my indebted- 
ness. Your influence would procure me a 
‘situation as governess in some pleasant 
family and it would make me indepen- 
dent.” 

Mr. Bradford stood listening with un- 
bounded astonishment. 

“My child, what wild fancy is this?” 
lie asked, as if he almost doubted her 
sanity. “You placed me under an obli- 
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gation which a lifetime can never repay, 
before I had done anything for you. Had 
it not been for your heroic daring, my 
own little Eva would have this day been 
fatherless, and I should have been lying 
at the bottom of some dark and gloomy 
cafion, with the sullen roar of the moun- 
tain cataract forever chanting my dirge, 
instead of enjoying the blessed privilege 
of caring for my own little daughter in 
the tender years of her infancy, and abid- 
ing in the home which your presence has 
brightened and exalted. Instead of in- 
creasing your indebtedness to us, you are 
constantly adding to our obligation to 
you. You are taking the place of gover- 
ness to our child in every respect except 
that of salary. Your influence upon her 
unfolding mind is worth more to me than 
any words canexpress. What would she 
do without you? Half the light of home 
would be gone were you taken from it, 
and I never, never will consent to your 
leaving it until you find one with whom 
you believe that you can be happier than 
with us. We need you, Eva and J, and 
we cannot, and will not spare you. My 
daughter, this is your home as much as 
that of any other person under its roof. 
You have more than earned it, and when 
you see fit to go forth as a happy and 
willing bride (for in no other way shall 
you ever go), you shall not be portionless. 
In the meantime, if there is anything that 
you desire, anything that I have ne- 
glected to provide for you, you have only 
to mention it, and I will hasten to repair 
the oversight, not as a gift, but as a part 
of what you have honestly earned.” 

“ Your kindness has left nothing for 
me to ask, Senor,” she answered, grate- 
fully. 

“Then try and be content to remain 
with us, for Eva’s sake, if not for your 
own, and if there is anything that either 
my wife or myself can do to add to your 
happiness you have only to mention it, 
for indeed we cannot spare you.” 

“Tf I could be sure that Mrs, Brad- 
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ford feels the same way,” she said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“ Why, child, of course she does. It is 
impossible for her not to realize the vast 
amount of responsibility which your care 
of our child has lifted from her; now 
promise me not to entertain any more of 
these morbid fancies,” he said, earnestly. 

“TI will try, Senor,” she said, trem- 
ulously. 

“Then take your place at the piano, 
. and let me hear you sing the song that 
you were singing that night that I came 
home and interrupted you. Come, Eva,” 
he said, turning to his own daughter, who 
had entered the room while they were 
talking, and cheered by his assuring words 
the girl went to the piano, and played 
and sang with more of cheerfulness than 
she had known for weeks. 

“Tt must be the natural craving of the 
orphan heart for the parents upon the 
mystic shore,’ he soliloquized, after the 
girls had retired, and he sat alone await- 
ing his wife’s return. “A something 
which her own mind cannot fathom, a 
feeling of loneliness and despondency, 
that perhaps comes over the heart of every 
orphan, too often meeting with no sym- 
pathy or consolation from those whose 
duty it is to care for them, sometimes at- 
tributed to perversity and ill-temper, be- 
cause unknown and misunderstood. A 
longing for something which they, them- 
selves cannot define, and which sometimes 
assumes a wild fancy such as Leonora has 
taken. O sainted parents in Heaven! 
your child has kept the shadow of the 
orphan’s loneliness from mine, help me to 
give rest and content to your own fair 
daughter until I can safely resign her to 
the care of one who can make her happier 
than I.” 

The next day he saw a handsome and 
valuable volume which he thought would 
aid her in her studies, and bought it. 
When he came in, Mrs. Bradford and the 
young girls were together, and after speak- 
ing to his wife and daughter, he said: 
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“T have brought a present for you, Leo- 
nora, which I hope will serve to give you 
many hours of pleasure and entertain- 
ment.” 

Her recent appearance of unhappiness 
had made him more solicitous, especially 
as he attributed it to the orphan’s lone- 
liness for the loss of her parents, which it 
was his duty, as well as that of his wife, to 
help her to overcome. | 

She received the book with an ex- 
pression of pleasure and gratitude, while 
Mrs. Bradford glanced moodily toward 
her with the thought: “No present for ‘ 
wife or child, it is as Mr. Wellington tells. 
me, she will absorb everything with which 
she comes in contact.” 

He began to treat the girl with more 
considerate kindness than ever, with no 
thought of concealing any act or gift from 
his wife, and never once suspecting her 
displeasure, while the argus-eyed demon 
of jealousy watched the increased con- 
sideration, of which she herself was the 
cause, with feelings constantly growing 
more bitter and resentful. She would 
have upbraided her husband, and accused 
the girl of deceit and hypocrisy in pur- 
posely winning the affections of her own 
family from her, and thus given him an un- 
derstanding of the nature of the difficulty, 
by means of which he might have dis- 
pelled it, had it not been that this was an 
event which Mr. Wellington knew would - 
be disastrous to his own schemes, and he 
constantly cautioned her to secrecy in the 
matter, assuring her, even while poisoning 
her mind with insinuations, that it would 
be far better to get rid of the girl without 
letting him suspect her designs, for he as- 
sured her that such was his infatuation 
that he would refuse to believe what was 
too apparent to them to admit the shadow 
of a doubt. 

Constantly repulsed, and coolly treated 
by her foster-mother, the girl naturally 
clung closer to the two who had never 
cherished an unkindly feeling toward her, 
and still no thought upon the part of 

















either of the real cause of Mrs. Bradford’s 
demeanor. 

Thus the domestic happiness was drift- 
ing rapidly toward unseen shoals without 
the knowledge of him who alone had 
power to stay its cause. 

But there was one person in the house- 
hold who understood the situation far 
_ better than any of his superiors, and that 
was anegro who had been in Mr. Brad- 
ford’s employ ever since the establishment 
of his home. He understood human na- 
ture intuitively, and had learned to re- 
gard “ Massa Bradford” and every one 
. belonging to him as something which it 
was his particular duty to watch over 
and protect. 

He had a respect amounting even to 
reverence for the girl, who had always 
treated every servant with kindness and 
consideration, recognizing a common 
humanity in every form wearing God’s 
image. Her unselfish consideration for 
the feelings of others, no matter how 
humble, her willingness to minister to the 
comfort of any servant in the household 
during periods of illness had won the 
hearts of all, and with the reverential 
affection of the Southern negro for 
“Massa’s chil’en” he had almost wor- 
shiped the little child who had grown to 
her present stature during his residence 
in the house, and until Leonora came, 
every night since that fearful illness which 
came so near to terminating the existence 
of the cherished child of the household, 
he had listened at the nursery-door the 
last thing before retiring to his own rest, 
he had listened at the nursery-door to see 
if he could catch any sound of that awful 
scourge, but when the girl came and 
took such watchful care of the child, he 
had felt that she was safe, and reverenced 
thé orphan girl accordingly. He knew 
every phase of Mrs. Bradford’s nature, 
but, like a faithful servant that he was, he 
had never gossiped over any of her fail- 
ings with the other domestics, and re- 
garded all white people belonging to the 
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house who treated him kindly with some- 
thing of the reverential affection which 
one might be supposed to entertain for 
angels. Long intercourse with the family 
had made him familiar with every vary- 
ing expression of each countenance, and 
but a brief period had elapsed before he 
knew that Mrs. Bradford had conceived a 
dislike for the girl sheltered under her roof. 

“ What in de name ob dis created 
univarse can be de matter with dat 
woman ?” he soliloquized. “ She looks at 
dat gal as savage as de blood hounds on 
Massa Johnson’s ole plantation, and I 
can’t see no airthly reason fur it.” 

He tried to fathom the mystery, but 
saw nothing in the conduct of the girl to 
justify the aversion with which Mrs. 
Bradford regarded her. 

“If she sees anything wrong with dat 
gal, it am her duty to tell her so, an’ ter 
larn her better, since she hain’t’ got no 
mother to do it, an’ not go on lookin’ an’ 
actin’ spiteful without eber tellin’ dat gal 
what de matter is.” 

He soon observed that there was an in- 
creased kindness in Mr. Bradford’s man- 
ner, and that there was a congeniality 
between them, and since there was no 
sympathy elsewhere, she naturally turned 
to him, and unconsciously to each, they 
were a comfort to each other, but he also 
saw the scowl upon the features of the 
fuster*mother at any attention, however 
trifling, which he bestowed on the child 
of their adoption, and that trouble was 
likely to arise from it, but how to avert it 
sorely perplexed him. 

“T can’t let de storm of raff bust upon 
her innocent head, but I aint no moral 
umberil dat I can keep de showah from 
off'n her,” he said to himself. “A pore 
ignorant creeter like me, dat don’t know 
nuffin’ what to do, but somefin’s got to be 
done, an’ somebody’s got to do it. I'll 
have to talk wid Massa Bradford, an’ 
I don’t know how he’ll consider it, he 
may think it’s none ob my bizness, but I 
mus’'do my duty howsomever.” 
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Accordingly, after much study and 
worry about the proper manner in which 
to approach the subject, he sought his 
employer and said : 

“* Massa Bradford, I’se got somethin’ on 
my min’ dat am givin’ me a heap o’ 
trouble, an’ I’se nobody but jes’ you to 
come to.” . 

“ What is it, Sim ?” asked his employer, 
encouragingly. 

“Tt’s about Miss Leonora,” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Well, what about her?” said Mr. 
Bradford, in a tone of interest, thinking 
that perhaps her proposition to go from 
them had become known to the servants. 

“ Dar ama storm of raff hoverin’ ober 
her head, dat sooner or later will sweep 
down upon her like de cyclone upon de 
prairie land, an’ when it does, dar won’t 
be nuffin’ left ob her.” 

** What do you mean?” inquired Mr. 
Bradford, in amazement. 

“Well, Massa Bradford, you hev 
noticed dat de gal hab always been satis- 
fied at home, an’ didn’t want to go no- 
where, like what is gen’ly nat’ral to 
young gals like her, an’ de reason fur it 
all am jes’ this: it’s home whar de heart 
am, an’ dar will de heart be content.” 

“Yes, Sim, it’s home where the heart 
is,’ said Mr. Bradford, bitterly, as he 
thought of the indifference with which his 
wife had always regarded every eff8rt to 
make home a place where her heart could 
be content. 

“De little Eva satisfies dat gal’s love 
for chil’en, an’ de talk dat she hears at de 
grand parities aint what she cares for; 
her min’ turns to deeper things, an’ she 
fin’s more enjoyment talkin’ to you about 
sikology, minerolgy, metaphysics, de 


struckyer of high mountains, and de 
depth of de sea, dan she do in hearin’ 
folks talk about balls an’ operas, an’ fine 
dresses an’ all dem tings. Now, de missus 
hab probably knowed all about dese 
tings some time, but I ’spects dey’s 
gone out ob de fashion, an’ she’s done 
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disgusted wid knowin’ you talk about ’em 


, 
an’ she aint a-goin’ to stan’ it much longer, 


she’s gettin’ so she hates dat girl like © 
pizen.” 
“* You impudent scoundrel,” exclaimed 


Mr. Bradford, indignantly, “I’ve a 
strong inclination to discharge you at 
once for your insolence.” 

“ Massa Eben Bradford,” protested the 
negro, solemnly, “if yer will keerfully 
disseckt the feelin’s of yer own heart, yer 
will fin’ dat yer aint got a notion to dono 
such thing. Yer knows dat I hab beena 
member ob yer household eber since yer fust 
stepped interdis yer stablishment wid yer 
han’some young wife, as proud an’ happy 
as if yer thought de hull hebens belonged - 
to yer. Yer knows dat my pay hab been 
good, an’ my work hab been light, dat I 
hab libed like a king eber since I hab 
been in yer house. and my persition in dis 
yer establishment is werf as much to me 
as a seat in Congress would be to a white 
man, an’ now I axes yer what one ob yer 
white fren’s would run de risk ob losin’ his 
seat in de Senate to warn ye ob an’ unseen 
danger? though it might hab been yer 
vote dat put him dar; an’ knowin’ all dis, 
yer threatens to take away my hon’able 
persition, an’ bring me down to carryin’a 
hod, or shovelin’ dirt for a dollar a day! 
Massa Eben Bradford I wonder at ye !” 

“ You are right in one respect, at least, 
Sim,”’ replied the employer. “I have 
friends plenty who would not hesitate to 
do me a favor, but I fear they are few 
who would risk the loss of an important 
position for my sake, but I cannot allow 
any person in my employ to cast any such 
insinuations upon my wife.” 

“Massa Bradford, I wouldn’t cast 
lyin’ ’sinuations upon a mad dog, but 
truf is truf, eben if yer shuts yer eyes an’ 
says yer won't look at it. I ’spected 
about how you’d act, an’ I prayed to de 
Lord to direct me, an’ I ’peared to heara 
voice sayin’, ‘Sim, do yer duty, an’ lebe 
de balance to de Lord hisself,’ an’ Massa 
Bradford, I’se goin’ to do it, an’ I axes 


























yer to keep yer own eyes upon yer own 
household, fur only jes’ three days, an’ 
den, if yer tinks dat I hab done wrong, 
I'll go if yer tells me to, an’ trust de Lord 
to take keer o’ me after dat.” 

“ Well, Sim, free your mind if it will 
be any relief to you, but be careful not to 
speak disrespectfully of your mistress,” 
said Mr. Bradford. 

“ Massa Bradford, dat gal am as inno- 
cent as de little babe; dar aint no deceit- 
ful thought in her heart, an’ she goes to 
you wid all her queshuns in de sciences 
right afore de missus, widout eber once 
thinking dat anybody don’t like it, an’ 
Massa Bradford, you knows, an’ yer can 
ax your own heart if yer hab done in all 
things by dat helpless gal as yer would 
hab wanted her father to do by yer own 
little Eva, if you had been lying helpless 
in de cold damp groun’, an’ he had been 
de one left to take care of bof dem inno- 
cent gals; if yer can answer dat question 
from the depths of yer own min’ an con- 
science, an’ say, ‘ J hab,’ dat will settle de 
matter for you, but, Massa Bradford, it 
am a fac’ dat Miss Leonora hab become 
actilly necessary to de happiness ob yer- 
self, and little Eva, too, an’ de more 
necessary she is to you, de more wn- 
necessary she is to de missus, an’ if dat 
gal am guilty ob one ebil thought, she 
don’t know it, an’ de blame mus’ rest 
somewhar else, but I hab seen de missus 
snatch little Eva away from her, an’ 
sometimes, when she is talkin’ to you, she 
looks at her as if she would like to spring 
upon her like a tiger, an’ tear de very 
heart out ob her body. Now, Massa 
Bradford, all I axes of yer is to look fer 
yerself, an’ if yer don’t fin’ some way to 
keep it off, de storm will come dat will 
drive dat gal from de shelter of yer home, 
and send her, de helpless orphan, out into 
de cold worl’ alone, whar dar will be none 
to protect her from de wieked who prowl 
roun’ on de track of de weak an’ de help- 
less, like de cruel panther after the inno- 
cent fawn.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

“Sim, you must not let your imagina- 
tion triumph over your judgment, and 
remember that you cannot be expected to 
be capable of judging of the motives and 
emotions of a woman like Mrs. Bradford ; 
you must be laboring under a hallucina- 
tion, but leave this matter entirely to me, 
and give yourself no further concern 
about it,” said Mr. Bradford, unwilling 
that any of his wife’s doings should be 
called in question by a servant. 

“Massa Bradford, when yer knows 
about it, an’ ’ten’s to it yerself, dar aint 
no call fur me to meddle, but I’se done 
jest as I would had I seen a monstrous 
great sarpint crawlin’ roun’ de house, an’ 
knowed dat I couldn’t kill it myself, but 
I could keep it from hurtin’ anybody till 
you come. I’se risked my persition todo 
my duty, an’ I leabes de balance to de 
Lord.” 

“TI believe in your sincerity, Sim, but 
think no more about it,” replied the 
gentleman, and the faithful fellow went to 
his work with mind very much relieved 
by the thought that he had given the re- 
sponsibility into the proper authority. 

“T cannot believe that Geraldine is so 
little in her nature, so incapable of ap- 
preciating merit in any one else, as to 
cherish unpleasant feelings toward the 
girl who has faithfully discharged all the 
duties of a sister to our child, and been 
like a dutiful daughter to us, and I al- 
most feel a contempt for myself for 
listening,” soliloqguized Mr. Bradford, as 
he sat in his office, unable to cast aside 
the unpleasant feelings which the negro’s 
communication had caused him. 

He returned from his place of business 
somewhat earlier than usual, and as he 
entered the house he heard his wife say 
sharply : 

“Come here, Eva; I want you to stay 
away from Leonora. You will leave 
your own mother any time to be with her, 
and I will not tolerate such ingratitude,” 
but when she had deprived the child of 
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the society of her foster-sister, she returned 
to her book, leaving the little one to her 
own resources, and she soon began to fret 
for the companionship of the girl who 
was always willing to sacrifice her personal 
‘inclinations to please the child who had 
so much affection for her. 

Mr. Bradford entered the parlor where 
his wife was seated, but she took no 
further notice of his coming than to 
glance up from her novel’s pages, saying : 

“You are earlier than usual,” then 
continued reading, unmindful of his 
presence. 

Shortly afterward Leonora came in, 
and advancing toward him with a wel- 
coming smile, said : 

“T am glad you have come; here is a 
question upon which I would like a little 
information, if you are not too tired to be 
troubled with it.” 

She pointed out the question, handed 
him the book which she had _ been 
studying, then, taking a seat at a little 
distance from him, awaited his reply. 

Mr. Bradford took the book and began 
to look at the question, but what Sim had 
said about Mrs. Bradford’s being dis- 
gusted with scientific questions occurred 
to him at that moment, and he glanced 
toward her. Ordinary conversation had 
never befure seemed to interrupt or annoy 
her, when interested in her novel, but 
now she had dropped the book in her lap, 
and sat regarding the girl with a look of 
malicious hatred, such as he had never 
seen upon her face before. 

“ What is the matter, Geraldine?” he 
asked. “Have you come to same dread- 
ful crime perpetrated by the ‘ dark villain’ 
of your story, that your countenance as- 
sumes such a threatening expression ?” 

“T do not have to go to a book to find 
ingratitude and hypocrisy,” she answered, 
sullenly. 

Mr. Bradford looked at her with an 
unpleasant revelation dawning upon his 
mind. There was truth in Sim’s im- 
pressions, and it was her irritable moods, 
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or perhaps something more, that had 
prompted the orphan girl to seek another 
home. It seemed so far beneath all true 
womanliness that he could only gaze at 


erin humiliation and astonishment. 


“True, Geraldine,” he said, at length, 
“there are treachery and ingratitude 
enough in the world, no doubt, but these 
are qualities that I had always hoped to 
bar out of my own home, that they who 
found them would be compelled to go 
elsewhere to seek them.” 

She had spoken unguardedly, but re- 
membering Mr. Wellington’s constant ad- 
monitions to carefully conceal every sus- 
picion from her husband, she resumed her 
book without a reply, while a painful 
flush overspread the features of the sen- 
sitive girl, and Mr. Bradford looked over 
the question with a mind perplexed and 
disturbed, but he strove by the kindliness 
of his manner and willingness of his ex- 
planation to dispel the unpleasant feelings 
which his wife’s remark had too plainly 
caused, which did not in the least add to 
her amiability. 

How often do we see. a finer nature 
striving to attract attention away from 
the petty failings and even the grosser 
errors of another, and, though deeply 
wounded themselves, for the sake of the 
very one who inflicted the blow, covering 
up, concealing, or by ignoring the wrong 
themselves, striving to throw the veil of 
their own amiability over the moral 
ugliness which they cannot eradicate. 

At length the girl retired, and Mr. 
Bradford said: “Geraldine, what did you 
mean by the remark that you made about 
deceit and hypocrisy, a few moments 
ago ?” 

She did not answer the question 
directly, but said: “ Eben, that girl has 
been a dependent upon us long enough; 
a fact of which she does not seem to have 
the least conception, or she would be 
willing to go into society and look for 
some matrimonial alliance which would 
relieve us of her support.” 




















Mr. Bradford was too much astonished 
to reply. He knewall that Leonora had 
been in the family, of the debt of grati- 
tude which he himself owed to her, of her 
usefulness in teaching their child, and 
words seemed totally inadequate. Real- 
izing how utterly useless argument would 
be with one with mind so dwarfed by 
selfishness as not to appreciate their. 
obligation, he made no attempt to reply, 
but sat gazing at her in utter humiliation. 

“T do not expect you to look upon this 
matter in the same light that I do ; in fact, 
you seldom fully agree with me upon any 
point, but [ insist that when she has an 
eligible offer, you shall use your influence 
to prevail upon her to accept it,” she said, 
determinedly. 

‘“‘ Leonora shall choose for herself, with- 
outany other interference from me than 
a father’s counsel, in case that she should 
ask my advice,” he answered, firmly. 

“ Then, no matter how brilliant a match 
I might make for her, if her own natural 
perversity impels her to refuse, I can ex- 
pect no aid from you; I might have 
known as much,” she said, angrily. 

“ You will never receive any aid from 
me to induce any person to marry con- 
trary to the promptings of her own heart,” 
he answered, decisively. - 

_ Very well, then I shall jaan -with- 
out you,” was her mental rejoinder. 

“ She has richly earned a home with us, 
and no act of mine shall ever drive her 
from it,” he said, firmly. 

Mrs. Bradford did not think best to dis- 
cuss the subject, and there was no further 
conversation between them at this time. 

Constantly fed by the artful insinu- 
ations of the man who did not scruple to 
wreck the happiness of a lifetime in order 
to add to his own gratification, Mra. Brad- 
ford’s hatred and jealousy daily increased, 
and under its depressing influences Leo- 
nora’s happy contentment was gone. 

After the two years in that dreary soli- 
tude, the entrance into this household, 
with the winsome little child ready to love 
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and caress her, had seemed like the ful- 
fillment of every earthly desire, and she 
would have remained as contented and 
satisfied as if it had been Eden itself, 
had it not been for the false and vil- 
lainous scheming of Mr. Wellington, 
which changed the feeling of happy con- 
tentment to one of unrest, and a longing 
to escape from dependence upon the wo- 
man whose presence filled her with un- 
happiness. It was in vain that Mr. Brad- 
ford, awakened to a knowledge of his 
wife’s ‘‘ meanness” (he would have ex- 
pressed it by a milder word), endeavored 
to counteract the depressing influence by 
every kindness; the unwelcome past ex- 
isted, and it could not be denied. The 
situation grew unbearable, and the girl 
was continually pressed with a longing to 
escape from Mrs. Bradford’s presence, 
almost anywhere, feeling that in the posi- 
tion of the humblest servant she would 
be happier than living in luxury under 
present circumstances. 

When this had become sufficiently ap- 
parent to Mr. Wellington, he informed 
Mrs. Bradford that he had succeeded in 
prevailing upon the Italian count to come 
that way, but unless he did become in- 
fatuated with her adopted daughter, he 
would not remain in the city more than 
three days. Mrs. Bradford was delighted. 
She would have the honor and distinction 
of entertaining this “ scion of nobility ” at 
her own house! Other people might in- 
vite him afterward, bat she would have 
the honor of introducing him to her 
circle, 

“ Leonora,” she said one day, with more 
of graciousness than she had shown for 
weeks, “if a foreign nobleman should 
come here and select you from among 
all the beautiful young ladies in the 
city, would you consent to become his 
wife, and share the regal splendor of his 
home ?”’ 

The girl looked up with a startled ex- 
pression, as the thought flashed across her 
mind that the lady was entertaining some 




































plan by which to dispose of her, then 
come that intense longing to leave the 
place where she felt she was no longer 
welcome, and she said, almost despair- 
ingly : 

“TI believe I would do almost any- 
thing that you and your husband thought 
it was right for me to do, but I could not 
wrong the man by accepting his name 
and sharing his fortune, unless I could 
give him a true wifely devotion in re- 
turn.’ 

“ Nonsense !” ejaculated Mrs. Brad- 
ford. ‘“ He would not expect you tolove 
him from the very first, and school-girl 
romance is not taken into consideration in 
making matrimonial engagements at this 
age of the world.” 

“T would rather obtain a situation asa 
governess, and earn my own living than 
wrong an honorable man by giving my 
hand where I could not bestow my heart,” 
she said, despondently. 


“ Be a governess when you might 


become a countess!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bradford, in angry amazement. ‘“ Have 
people say Mrs. Bradford’s adopted 
daughter has gone out to service! Girl, 
I do believe your eccentricity would 
lead you to bring just such a disgrace 
upon the woman who has reared you, as it 
were, but I will not tolerate such an 
_ absurdity, when I can compel people to 
envy me and say, ‘Mrs. Bradford’s 
adopted daughter has become a countess !’ 
Mrs. Judge Ashland and Mrs. Senator 
Brown will make every exertion to se- 
cure the prize fur their daughter, but I 
am sure that you can distance all com- 
petitors if you only exert yourself. Now, 
tell me what you intend to do: try to co- 
operate with my plaus for a brilliant 
future for yourself, or persistently cast 
every favor of fortune to the winds, and 
live on as you have done?” 

The girl looked the very picture of 
despondency as she answered : 

“T will try to do what I believe to be 
right.” 
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“ Just think how you would be envied! 
a titled lady, living in sunny Italy! 
You could dress like a princess, visit 
foreign countries, and mingle with the 
noble lords and ladies of other climes.” 

“ And never see little Eva again,” said 
the girl, with her eyes filling with tears. 

“ Such considerations should not stand 
in the way of your making a brilliant 
alliance,” said Mrs. Bradford in a cold, 
business-like tone. “ No girl remains at 
home forever, and an opportunity such as 
this promises to be may not occur oftener 
than once in a lifetime, and then to 
think that any girl should be reckless 
enough to cast it away !” said Mrs. Brad- 
ford, with a bitterness which Leonora 


did not understand, as a recollection of 


what she supposed was her own girlish 
folly came across her mind. 

“T will try to do right, Senora,” said 
the girl, in a helpless, despairing way, 


while a sudden pallor crept over her 


features. 

“ What a strange girl you are,” said 
Mrs. Bradford, impatiently. “ You look 
more as if we had been talking of sending 
you to prigon than of a grand and fortu- 
nate alliance.” 

The girl turned away with a helpless 
look, and Mrs. Bradford went on plan- 
ning, and imagining the sensation which 
the arrival of Count Marengo would 
create. 

A few days later Mr. Wellington an- 
nounced the fact that the Count was 
upon his way and might be expected any 
day. 

Mrs. Bradford was in a tremor of pleas- 
urable excitement. 

She hastened to Leonora with the news, 
but to her anger and annoyance the girl 
only turned pale, and gave a little gasp 
for breath. Preparations were im- 
mediately made for the a of the 
Count. 

It was arranged, in accordance with 
Mr. Wellington’s suggestion, that only a 
small party of the very élite should be in- 































vited to be introduced to him at the 
Bradford residence, and accordingly in- 
vitations were issued to about fifty per- 
sons. The eventful evening arrived, 
and Mrs. Bradford was almost wildly 
happy. «- 

Nothing could exceed the beauty and 
elegance of Leonora’s toilet, for Mrs. 
Bradford’s taste in such matters was al- 
most faultless, and when the girl was ar- 
rayed to her satisfaction, she stood at a 
little distance and surveyed her critically, 
then exclaimed : 

“T declare, Leonora, you are beautiful 
enough to turn the head of a prince, if 
you only will not turn pale whenever his 
name is mentioned. It interferes very 
much with your looks, Leonora, you are 
much prettier when you blush rosily 
than when you are as white as a ghost, 
and when there is so much at stake, it 
becomes you to do your utmost, for you 
may be sure that the prize will not be 
resigned to you without being contested. 
Just think how all the ladies with 
marriageable daughters will strive to se- 
cure him, aud remember that you will 
have to eclipse all the rest.” 

“T hope I shall not displease you, 
* Senora,” replied the girl, submissively, 
and Mrs. Bradford bade her go into the 
reception-room, and prepare to receive 
the guests. 

They soon began to arrive, but it was 
not until all were assembled that Mr. 
Wellington and his distinguished guest 
were announced. 

There was a general tremor of excite- 
ment, and Mrs. Bradford felt a thrill of 
exultation as the gaze of every guest was 
riveted upon the face of the distinguished 
foreigner. 

The stranger was very richly attired. 
A beautiful diamond pin sparkled 
dazzlingly upon his bosom, rivaled only 
by the ring which he wore upon his deli- 
cate finger, a long silken niustache and 
carefully trimmed whiskers coneealed the 
lower part of his face, his raven hair was 
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parted smoothly upon his forehead, and 
the dark, lustrous eyes had a very dis- 
tinguished and foreign-louking expression. 

Mr. Bradford was standing in an ob- 
scure corner of the room, when suddenly 
he felt a grasp like a vice upon his arm. 
He glanced quickly at the figure at his 
side, surprised to see that it was Leonora. 
Every particle of color had fled from her 
face, every feature was convulsed with 
terror, and, following the direction in 
which she gazed with dilated eyes, he saw 
that Mr. Wellington was just presenting 
the distinguished guest to the mistress of 
the mansion. 

He was saying : 

“TIT am most happy to make ze ac- 
quaintance of ze grand and beautiful 
lady,” and with the first sound of his 
voice the girl whispered : 

“ Gonzalez !” 

Mr. Bradford immediately led her from 
the room. 

“ Are you sure?” he asked, too much 
astonished to give full credence to her 
words. 

She was trembling so violently that 
she could scarcely speak, but after a 
strong effort at self-control she answered : 

“Yes; he is greatly changed, but I 
would recognize that voice anywhere, 
and he used those very same words when 
he was introduced to my aunt in Den- 
ver.” 

Mr. Bradford handed the girl a glass of 
water. Here was a revelation. He had 
been brought to the house and introduced 
by Mr. Wellington. In an instant he 
had decided upon his course of action. 

“ You will be better shortly. My child, 
can you trust me implicitly ?” he asked. 

“You are the only one on earth that I 
would dare to trust,” she answered, still 
clinging to him, and trembling with 
fear. 

“ Then, my child, do exactly as I bid 
you ; I will not take my eyes from you 
until every guest has left the house, and 
when you retire to your room with Eva, 
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Sim shall stand guard at your door till 
morning. I want you to go forward and 
be presented to this man without giving 
the slightest sign of recognition, and not 
confide your suspicion to any living per- 
son; not even Mrs. Bradford. Summon 
the heroism of your earlier days, follow 
my instructions, and no harm shall 
come to you. Will you try?” he asked, 
looking pityingly upon her face still white 
with fear. 

“Yes, Senor,” she answered tremu- 
lously. 

“ Remember that I shall be near you 
all the time, and that I am able to protect 
you, and have no fear,” he said, assur- 
ingly. ‘Come now, if you have suffi- 
ciently recovered your self-control, come 
before you are missed.” ; 

Assured of his protection, she allowed 
herself to be conducted back to the re- 
ception-room, where Mrs. Bradford was 
eagerly waiting to present her. 

A sudden flush chased away the pallor 
for a moment, as the Italian bowed rever- 
entially low and murmured his compli- 
ments, and Mrs. Bradford was delighted. 

“She looked frightened, to be sure, but 
that was natural in the presence of so dis- 
tinguished a stranger, but she looked so 
much prettier than as if she had turned 
pale as I feared she would,” reflected the 
lady, complacently, but had she looked at 
her a moment later, she would have seen 
the reaction in the whitening features, but 
she had passed the ordeal, and Mr. Brad- 
ford was anxiously watching her, lest she 
should betray some unusual emotion, and 
when he came to her side, and they passed 
on, leaving other guests to be presented to 
the Count, none, save himself, knew that 
he was trying to give her an opportunity 
to recover from the excitement which the 
recognition had occasioned her. 

“You performed your part bravely, 
my child,” he said ; “ now try and be equal 
to sustaining it during the remainder of 
the evening, and then you shall be released 
from this ordeal so trying to your nerves. 
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When the Count attempts to talk with 
you, treat him just as you would any 
other invited guest, and trust to my ability 
to protect you from every danger.” 

She trembled less violently, and asked : 
“What do you suppose is his object in 
coming here ?” 

“That is a matter of which I am igno- 
rant at present, but it is my intention to 
find out,” he answered, in a tone of de- 
termination, 

Leaving the girl where he could watch 
every expression of her countenance, he 
sought a conversation with Mr. Wel- 
lington. 

“The Count is an old-time friend of 
yours, I suppose?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Wellington, “I 
made his acquaintance while traveling in 
Italy about ten yearsago. Since then we 
have corresponded regularly, for he is one 
of my most valued friends.” 

“How long hashe been in this country ?” 
asked Mr. Bradford. 

“ Only about a year, but he acquired the 
English language in his own country, 
which accounts for his speaking with so 
little foreign accent,” replied Mr. Wel- 
lington, pleased that Mr. Bradford should 
manifest an interest in his friend. 

After eliciting such information as he 
desired, he instructed the girl to ask the 
Count how long he had known Mr. Wel- 
lington, where he had made his acquaint- 
ance, and how long he had been in this 
country, if she should have any conver- 
sation with him, for he wished to give 
them an opportunity to corroborate or to 
contradict each other’s statements, that 
the truth might be revealed. 

During the evening the foreign gentle- 
man came to the girl’s side and began a 
conversation. 

The color receded from her face as he 
approached, but she looked up, and saw 
Mr. Bradford near her. He smiled as- 
suringly, and with the feeling of security 
which: his presence gave her, she made a 
strong effort to overcome her desire to fly 
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from the presence of the man from whom 
she had everything to fear, and, although 
she could not control the tremor of her 
voice, she managed to listen quietly, and 
tv return brief answers, and Mrs. Brad- 
ford coming near enough to detect the 
tremulous tones, and the apparent fact 
that she was not conducting the conver- 
sation with her usual vivacity, said anx- 
iously,in an undertone to Mr. Wellington, 

“Oh! my friend, you will apologize to 
the Count for that child. See how nervous 
and frightened she looks; tell him that 
she is only just out, scarcely more than 
a school-girl, in fact, and that her ner- 
vousness is due to her youth and inex- 
perience.” 

“Have no fears, my dear friend; I 
will do anything in my power to aid you, 
and her youth and inexperience will only 
render her more attractive to Count Mar- 
engo,” replied Mr. Wellington, assur- 


_ ingly. 


After a most satisfactory evening the 
guests departed, leaving the mistress of 
the house in a state of ecstatic triumph. 

“Leonora, you were positively charm- 
ing. I am sure that Count Marengo was 
very favorably impressed with your ap- 
pearance, for he was more attentive to 
you than to any other young lady pres- 
ént, and I saw many envious glances cast 
in your direction, You were embarrassed, 
I know, for your voice actually trembled 
while you were conversing with him, but, 
nevertheless, you acquitted yourself quite 
as well as I expected. Now, tell me, 
truly, what do you think of him?” said 
Mrs. Bradford, as soon as they were 
alone. 

“T fear that words would fail to express 
my sentiments,” replied the girl, lightly. 

“That question is entirely too direct, 
Geraldine,” said Mr. Bradford, in the 
same jesting tone. “It is not surprising 
that a young lady should feel some reluc- 
tance in expressing her opinion of a 
gentleman with whom she is expected to 
fall in love at first sight ; we will excuse 
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you, Leonora, if you do not confess at 
once.” 
“Yes, certainly, but Iam so anxious,” 
said Mrs. Bradford, eagerly. “‘ You will 
at least admit that he is a handsome man, 
and has a very distinguished appear- 
ance ?” she continued, persuasively. 

“ T will say that he was most richly at- 
tired, and is unlike any other gentlemen 
with whom I ever had the least acquaint- 
ance,” replied the girl. 

“A beginning, at least,” cried Mrs. 
Bradford, gleefully. “ It is quiteas much 
as I expected, you naughty, willful girl, 
but you look so nervous and tired ; go to 
your room and recruit your strength for 
the next reception.” — 

The girl glanced timidly toward the 
door, and Mr. Bradford left the room and 
summoned Sim. 

“ Leonora is tired and nervous to-night. 
You may bring your bedding and sleep 
in the hall adjoining her room,” he said. 

‘*T knowed it, Massa Bradford, I 
knowed it ; I was lookin’ through de door 
when her eyes first lit on dat Count ; an’ 
when I seen her turn white as a ghost, 
an’ start for you, 1 knowed dar was some- 
thing dat made her afeard,” said the ser- 
vant, earnestly. 

“ Keep that to yourself, and remember 
that it is unnecessary for others to know 
that there is anything unusual, but she 
will feel safer to know.that you are with- 
in the sound of her voice,” said Mr. 
Bradford. 

“T'll be right dar, Massa Bradford, an’ 
if any one dares to come sneakin’ roun’ 
dese premises, I’ll raise de biggest ‘larm 
ye ever heard,” said the negro, earnestly, 
and Mr. Bradford knew he would be as 
good as his word. 

Although Leonora knew that every 
precaution had been taken, it was in vain 
that she tried to sleep. With little 
Eva clasped in her arms, she tried to 
reason herself into the belief that 
Mr. Bradford knew that there was no 
danger when he told her to retire with his 
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own little daughter, but the recognition of 
the Italian had revived the memory of 
those long, dreary years when she had 
been shut away from the world, walled in 
by towering heights, surrounded by 
awful cafions, and that terrible pass, 
where the desperadoes had lain in wait for 
the man who had rescued her from that 
dreadful fate. She closed her eyes and 
tried to think of something else, but the 
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sound of that voice, so much like the soft 
purring of some treacherous beast of 
prey, and those eyes; their expression 
haunted her like some terrible nightmare, 
and banished all hope of sleep from her 
mind. For what purpose had he come? 
was the question with which she perplexed 
her brain, and there was no answer save 
some sinster purpose connecting danger 
with herself. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





HE ACTUAL AND THE IDEAL. 
The cause of right demands both the 
actual and the ideal for its furtherance. 
No duty is too small, too common, too pro- 
saic for truth and justice, mercy and love, 
virtue and heroism to fulfill ; no spiritual 
insight is too deep, no conception too ex- 
alted, no ideal too sublime for them to 
reach and to embody in practical every- 
day life. Just as fast as the actual ab- 
sorbs and realizes the ideal, does the ideal 
rise and expand. To divorce them is like 
divorcing the past from the future, the 
body from the soul, justice from mercy. 
Schiller’s sister once said that Goethe 
brought Heaven down to earth, and that 
her brother took earth up to Heaven. 
We need both, and shall have both when 
the actual and the ideal come to occupy 
their rightful places in our hearts and 
lives, 


WE make a fatal mistake to devote 
the whole of our strength and energy 
to wooing prosperous circumstances and 
warding off adverse ones. Mueh of it 
must, of course, be thus employed, but 
enough of it should be reserved for the 
reception, in theright spirit and with right 
aims, of whatever comes. Bacon tells us 
that the virtue of prosperity is temper- 
ance and the virtue of adversity is forti- 
tude; but it depends upon ourselves 





whether we gather these and other pre- 
cious fruits from either of those plants. 


WE need to consider the old elements 
and the new in every question. There 
is danger of that too cautious spirit which 
resists all change because “the past has 
been good enough.” The past has held 
many errors which modern thought is 
bringing to light, and, as higher aims and 
better methods are coming to the front, 
they rightly claim our assistance and in- 
fluence. At the same time we may err as 
much in rashly following the element of 
newness as that of age. 


Goop character largely depends upon 
the constant repetition of good actions — 
until they become habitual ; and what- 
ever innocent means are necessary to 
secure this should be used. The best — 
should have the preference if they can be 
made effective ; but it is useless to press 
unavailable motives to which there is no 
response in the heart of the one to be in- 
fluenced. 


Frrenpsaip should be surrounded 
with ceremonies and respect, and not 
cfushed into a corner. Friendship re- 
quires more time then poor busy men can 
usually command. 

















STORY OF A KLEPTOMANTAC. 


BRIGHT June sun was smiling 
summer’s greeting upon a little sea- 
port town which we will call “ Breen.” 

Reference to this circumstance would 
seem trite were it not for the fact that 
during this particular June there had 
been so great a discrepancy between the 
mercury and the calendar that Mrs. 
Blount, who opened her house to summer 
boarders, feared an “ off” season. 

But the twenty-second of June ushered 
in the tardy season with its long arrears 
of caloric with an intensity that inspired 
Mrs. Blount with hopes of a full house. 

The latter found her kitchen uncom- 
fortable as she sat shelling peas. The 
young trailing vines which were climb- 
ing upwards on the even row of tightly- 
stretched strings had not reached high 
enough to serve as an awning over the 
window, so the kitchen was flooded with 
sunshine. 

“ M’lissy,” said Mrs. Blount addressing 

a girl who was ironing by the window, 
“M’lissy,” she repeated in a higher key, 
for the girl was humming and had not 
heard her, “just draw that curtain a 
leetle. I don’t think a body can com- 
. plain it aint hot to-day ;.’pears like—” 
“ Bus’ness,” interrupted Mr. Blount, 
_ who had just come in in time to catch the 
drift of his wife’s words. He was mop- 
ping his face with one hand while he 
handed her a letter with the other. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Blount, “it'll 
be spry’s we like now, it’s apt to with the 
comin’ of the—” 

“Sweat,” again interrupted Mr. Blount. 
It was one of the latter’s peculiarities to 
anticipate his wife’s periods. Whether 


this tendency was the result of a halt on 
his wife’s part when she neared the end of 
her sentences, and which stimulated an 





amiable desire in him to help her out, or 
whether she, like a dutiful wife, reined in 
her tongue at the proper time to enable 
him to gratify the singular propensity can 
only be determined by their early con- 
temporaries. One of their facetious 
boarders always spoke of these dialogues 
between the pair as “ the litany.” 

The chant was resumed, Mrs. Blunt 
taking thelead. 

“ T’m most sorry now—” 

“That you have that new boarder on 
hands.” 

“ Yes; 
want—” 

“ To come down for a month or so.” 

“ An’ it won’t be—” 

“ Clear sailin’.” 

“She’ll be a snag that’ll upset their—” 

“’Ristocratic spleens.” 

Mrs. Blount always preferred to fill her 
house with “ reg’lars’“—the - half-dozen 
families which for a score of years had 
been a part of her summer household— 
and such friends as the latter might re- 
commend. The “ reg’lars” could always 
be depended upon, but the state of the _ 
weather made a difference with their 
friends, In the event of their not coming 
several vacant rooms were upon their 
hands, and thus a more meagre exchequer 
at the end of the season. It was when 
this condition of affairs threatened, that 
Mrs. Blount yielded to Mrs. Barton's im- 
portunities for board. At present she was 
the only guest in the house. 

There was in her a tendency to gaudy 
toilets and a profusion of jewelry which 
keen-sighted Mrs. Blount saw would 
brand her with people of taste even were 
she otherwise inoffensive, which she was 
not. 

She was a woman of proportions so 
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ample that had she been a man instead of 
a woman she would have been described 
as aldermanic. Her complexion was ex- 
tremely ruddy and she carried herself 
with an air of self-consciousness, throwing 
herself so far back—in her effort to be 
“straight”—that a rear view of her 
earthly tabernacle suggested the leaning 
tower of Pisa. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Blount, when 
she had finished reading the letter her 
husband had given her, “we are in a 
pickle now—with this Mrs. Barton on our 
hands, an’ the Swinburns comin’. If I 
hadn’t thought them safe on the other 
side of the water you wouldn’t have 
caught me takin’ in Mrs. Barton.” 

As the Swinburns—a family number- 
ing seven members—were expected at 
five that afternoon, there was a “ deal of 
work to do,” as Mrs. Blount expres:ed it. 

“ M’lissy,” said the old lady, “you run 
—right quick—an’ tell the oldest—mind 
you—the oldest Hackeldorn girl that I 
want her—” 

“Right away,” supplemented Mr. 
Blount, as he left the room. 

“O M’lissy!” called Mrs. Blount, 
“have you tidied up Mis’ Barton’s room 
yet? She was fussin’ bout it a while ago.” 

“Yes’am ; an’, mother, I just want to 
tell you,” she had retraced her steps and 
stood before Mrs, Blount. “ You know 
them ear. bobs Mis’ Barton’s been wearin’; 
well they’re nothin’ to what I see this 
mornin’ on herdresser! ’Pon my word, the 
stuns ’re bigger than marrow-fat peas— 
my, how they did shine! I did want t’ 
know how much they cost—’bout ’s much 
’s a fat shoat, wouldn’t you think ?” 

“IT don’t know, an’ what’s more, I don’t 
care—not to give you a short answer— 
do be quick, M’lissy, time’s pressin’.” 

But M’lissy seemed not to have heard 
her; she was looking into space where 
she seemed to see a vision of Mrs. Bar- 
ton’s gems. : 

“T just held Mis’ Barton’s ear-bobs 
ag’in my ears and oh!” she exclaimed, 
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clapping her hands, “how smart I did 
look !” Then after a pensive revery of a 
half moment’s duration, she said: 
“ Mother, I wish J had a pair of ear-bobs 
like Mis’ Barton’s.” 

“ M’lissy, don’t you know that the tenth 
commandment says: ‘Thou shalt not 
covet anything #hat is thy neighbors.’ 
An’, M’lissy, don’t be a-handlin’ of the 
ladies’ things; just do your stint and 
come away ; and as for all them gew-gaws, 
I don’t take any stock in ’em. I never 
did b’lieve im cuttin’ holes ’n our bodies 
to stick gold in ; it’s too much like slittin’ 
th’ ears of hogs an’ heifers to mark ’em— 
an’ too much like the heathens, too; if I 
was goin’ to hang dangles on my body I 
think I’d ’s lief hang ’em on my nose like 
the Injin women. Anyhow, that kind o’ 
fixin’ up wa’n’t good tastein the country; 
folks like th’ Swinburns don’t get them- 
selves up that way. Now be off, M’lissy, 
we've been trifling with time—and, 
M’lisay,” she called, after the girl had 
started, “don’t let General MacClellan 
follow you—there’s too much hurry for 
any foolin’ !” 

The General MacClellan alluded to was 
only a young rooster, but a most import- 
ant member of the Blount family. 

Having been abandoned in embryo he 
had pecked his way into the world under 
the genial warmth of Mrs. Blount’s 
kitchen range, and was mothered by the 
family in general, and Melissy in particu- 
lar. He had been granted the freedom 
of the house and was usually to be found 
at Melissy’s heels. Sometimes he was 
overtaken with a gregarious mood, when 
he would join his feathered friends in the 
door-yard. The coming of Mrs. Barton, 
however, brought a cloud upon the hori- 
zon of General MacClellan. The second 
day after her arrival her majesty returned 
from the beach and found General Mac- 
Clellan pecking around her domain with 
all the nonchalance that characterized 
his barnyard strolls. The volley of mis- 
siles, in the shape of slippers, hair-brushes, 


























combs, and other toilet articles, to say 
nothing of vigorous epithets which she 
angrily hurled after his roostership, sent 
him flying with the usual velocity and 
noisy remonstrance peculiar to a chicken 
in retreat. 

From that day war seemed to have 
been declared between the two, and Mrs. 
Barton’s quarters became contested terri- 
tory. It was amusing to watch him re- 
connoitring for a renewed invasion. The 
field once clear of the enemy, General 
MacClellan would walk in and, with all 
the majesty of the great chieftain whose 
name he bore, would review the lists, 
turning his head from right to left, then, 
as though glorying in conquest, he would 
give vent to a succession of deafening 
crows. 

We would have to have gained a deeper 
insight into the psychology of fowls to 
determine whether General MacClellan’s 
misdemeanors during these invasions were 
owing to inadvertence or a disposition for 
revenge against his antagonist. — 

But.Mrs. Barton could not be con- 
vinced that it was not “pure spitework ” 
that prompted “that fiend of a chicken” 
to upset her powder-box and track its 
contents over her dresser. But we must 
leave the young miscreant and return to 
his betters. 

Melissy returned, not with the oldest 
Hackeldorn girl, who could not be spared 
from home, but with her sister, whom Mrs. 
Blount always denominated as “half 
cracked.” The latter, however, consoled 
herself with the reflection that if the girl 
had not a “head” she had a pair of 
strong, willing hands which, under her 
own able direction, might do until a more 
efficient substitute could be found. 

Mrs. Blount had just sent the girl to the 
cellar to execute some commission there, 
and she and her spouse were chanting 
out their satisfaction at the array of pies, 
cakes, and other edibles upon their larder 
shelves, which had been concocted in 
spite of the difficulties in the way, when 
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Melissy came running toward them 
wringing her hands. 
“OQ mother! mother!” she sobbed 


out, “ you know them big diamond ear- 
bobs o’ Mis’ Barton’s—one of ’em’s gone, 
and O mother! she thinks I took it, 
’cause she saw me a-handlin’ of it! Oh! 
whatever shall I do. You know I 
wouldn’t sneak a thing away like that 
even if I did want it; don’t you, mother?” 

“Oh! mercy me! to be sure I do,” 
then turning to her husband, who stood 
with wide-open mouth, looking asthough 
his wits had taken flight, she exclaimed : 
“Moses, you heerd, didn’t you; don’t 
stand there a-gapin’ an’ lookin’ so wild- 
like, tell us what to—” 

“ Do, ’pears like I’d like to have some- 
body tell me, mother,” replied the old man, 
with a quavering voice. : 

“To think!” exclaimed Mrs. Blount, 
with an angry energy unusual to her, 
“that I’ve been keepin’ boarders these 
thirty year—” 

“ Thirty-one year, 
from the time th—” 

“Oh! well, it’s no time for a-splittin’ 
hairs—for thirty-one year then, an’ nothin’ 
like this ever to have happened before! 
After all, Moses, it’s better to stick to 
the—” 

“ Aristocracy.” 

“ Yes; for who knows but that this is 
a blackmail game. You know, an’ I 
know that our M’lissy didn’t take her 
stun, an’ that just leaves one other way t’ 
explain it,” then, turning to the weeping 
Melissy, she said: ‘“‘ Leastwise we'll go 
up and take a hunt for’t, things do havea 
way o gettin’ under th’ mattin’ some- 
times. Come, M’lissy !” 

Janet Hackeldorn now come up from 
the cellar and said: 

“ You said, mum, to kill a chicken after 
I’d done my stint in the cellar; any par- 
tic’lar one ?” 

“Oh! any of ’em; just so it aint any 
of the layin’ hens; now come, M’liasy.” — 
They found Mrs. Barton in a state of 


mother, countin’ 








great excitement. With a majestic strut 
that might be likened to a tragedian of 
the old school she was moving up and 
down the room, the picture of one whd 
thought she had been wronged. She was 
attired in a pink cashmere tea-gown, with 
a long train swinging behind her. Her 
coarse, grizzly hair was arranged 4 la 
squaw—that is, in scattering, uneven 
bangs, which had once been frizzed, but 
which now were hanging damp and limp 
over her lowering brow. Since the morn- 
ing meal new ravages seemed to have been 
stamped upon her time-marked face. It 
was difficult to determine whether this was 
the result of the violent storm which was 
raging within or whether it was the mock- 
ing of youth’s own color calling attention 
to her forty-five summers. 

Under a fire of vituperation from Mrs. 
Barton’s broadsides, Mrs. Blount and poor 
Melissy kept up a search for the missing 
jewel which lasted till noon, but no ear- 
ring come to light. 

It was with feelings of deep despair 
that the mother and daughter saw the 
angry woman with adetermined air snatch 


up a broad-brimmed hat, overloaded with 


long white ostrich feathers, and set it upon 
her head, with the declaration that she 
was going for the constable. If their 
minds had not been fully occupied with 
the gravity of the situation they could 
not have failed to see the ludicrousness of 
her appearance as she waddled down the 
walk to the gate, her pink gown trailing 
in the dust and her white feathers waving 
in the wind. 

Descending the stairway, the suffering 
women encountered the head of the 
family, who met them with a broad grin 
upon his face.: 

“She’s gone for the constable!” they 
gasped simultaneously. Pater familias 
only showed a wider expanse of toothless 
gums. 

“ Law sakes, Moses!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Blount, fixing upun her spouse a fright- 
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ened look ; “‘O M’lissy! it’s gone to your 
poor father’s head—it always was weak- 
like.” Then, as though testing the truth 
of her own words, she bent toward him 
and syllabicated, “ Moses, did you hear 
what I said. She’s gone for the—” 

**Constable,” he supplemented, with 
his customary readiness, while he rubbed 
his hands gleefully together. ‘ Yes, I 
heerd ; we’ll have some fun now. ‘Taint 
ev'ry day that a body can get fun for 
nothin’, an’ taint ev’rybody ’t has a cook 
with a cracked pate, an’ ’taint ev’ry con- 
stable that gets such fine game.” A 
wink at Melissy and Moses Blount’s face 
was lost to sight behind a cotton ban- 
danna. The women exchanged glances; 
each read in the other's face the same ap- 
prehension. At this juncture the grim- 
ness of the situation was intensified by 
the arrival of Mrs. Barton and the village 
constable. 

“There’s the thief,” panted the woman, 
as soon as she had entered the door, point- 
ing at poor cowering Melissy. 

“Sure, are you?” asked Mr. Blount, 
grinning out his query. 

“ If’t aint her, who’n th’ nation might 
it be?” said the officer, roughly. 

“It might be you; an’ it might be me, 
but ’t aint either one nor t’other.” 

“ You old dolt, you—come to bus’ness! 
I'd have you know, sir, that I’m an officer 
of th’ law; an’ I'll not have any foolin’, 
sir !” 

“Tbe n’t foolin’, constible; I’m just 
warnin’ you not tobe fast, it wa'n’t M’lissy 
’t stole Mis’ Barton’s ear-bob.” 

“Who was it then!” thundered the 
man, angrily. 

“General MacClellan,” the old man 
chuckled out. 

“ You old fool you,” the gentleman of 
the law roared, “I won’t have any 0 
your chaffin’. General MacClellan’s 
about his business, and I'll imitate his ex- 
ample an’ be about mine,” and with these 
words he took Melissy ,by the shoulder 




















aud was proceeding to lead her off, when 
a signal from Mr. Blount brought Janet 
upon the scene of action. The latter was 
carrying a meat-board upon which lay a 
half dissected fowl. 

*“ Here, Mr. Constable, ’s th’ thief. Just 
look in General MacClellan’s craw here 
and you'll find Mis’ Barton’s ear-bob! 
him an’ her was enemies, an’ when she 
deserted th’ camp he was off with her 
ear-bob as booty.” 

The officer looked, saw, appeared awk- 
ward, and growled: “The mischief!” 
The functionary then turned upon his heels 
and departed, slamming the door very 
hard behind him. 

The Hackeldorn girl had unwittingly 
killed General MacClellan while he was 
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recreating with the other fowls; and thus a 
threatened tragedy had ended in a comedy. 
Mrs. Blount was frequently heard to 


-declare afterward, that everything in the 


world was made for some good—even a 
cracked brain, “ for,” she would add, “ if 
it ha’ been the oldest Hackeldorn girl that 
was here ’stead o’ Janet, General Mac- 
Clellan would ha’ been livin’ an’ a- 
struttin’ round with a diamond in his 
craw while our M’lissy was bein’ marched 
off to jail.” 

It is unnecessary to add that the Blounts 
missed the rapacious biped ; they remem- 
bered, however, when inclined to mourn 
him, that in his removal from the stage 
of life, Melissy had found deliverance from 
a threatened calamity. 





‘SON THE PLAINS.” 


"; with the scouts on the distant plain, 
Indians restless and troubled again, 

Treacherous enemies lurking around— 

His keen ear bent to the slightest sound ; 

Guarding the camp where his comrades sleep, 

His midnight vigil the soldier keeps. 


At home in the fort, waiting for him, 
Till evening sinks into twilight dim ; 





Her bright face pressed to the window pane, 
Her soft voice murmuring low his name ; 
Watching for him in a and pride. 
A smile on her lip, stands the soldier’s bride. 


Out on the plain, in the chill gray dawn, 
The golden locks from his forehead torn, 
His rifle clasped in his cold dead hand, 
His pale lips set in a last command ; 
Murdered and scalped at break of day, 
With her name in his heart the soldier lay. 


At home in the fort with her weary pain, 
Bending her ear to the wild refrain 

Of the winter wind as it sighs and moans, 
Her soul in tune with its mournful tones ; 
With an aching heart and a broken life, 
Tearless and sad sits the soldier’s wife. 
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OLE UNCLE JAKE. 


I WAS twenty-two years of age when 

my father fell heir to some property 
in Georgia, and we went there to look 
after it. The place had belonged, before 
the war, to a large slave-holder, one of 
those luxurious Southern livers, and he 
had run through much of his property 
before the war spread its ruin over the 
South. Just after the war, a brother of 
my father’s bought the place, and at his 
death it fell to my father as next of kin, 
my uncle having been unmarried. 

The house was big and old-fashioned, 
and still bore traces of the luxury and 
lavishness which had once reigned there. 
The carpets, worn and faded, had once 
been costly and magnificent; the cur- 
tains, hanging in tatters, were of the 
finest silk and lace; the furniture had 
once been dainty and beautiful, and there 
were some valuable - paintings. The 
grounds also were lovely even in their 
wild, uncultivated state. I fell in love 
with the place at once, but father decided 
to sell it, as it was too large just for him- 
self and me, and, besides, would take a 
small fortune to fix it up. As I had 
taken such a fancy to it, however, he con- 
sented to remain for the summer before 
taking any measures to sell it. So we 
made a few of the rooms habitable, en- 
gaged a couple of negro girls, and thus 
established ourselves. 

In rummaging over the house one day, 
I came upon a portrait far back ina dark 
closet, turned with its face to the wall. It 
was the portrait of a boy, such a handsome 
boy, with lovely, brave, fearless, brown 
eyes, and dark curls pushed back from 
the white brow and falling in soft masses 
on his shoulders. He was dressed in blue 
velvet, with a wide collar of rich lace, 
and he looked, altogether, like a little 
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prince. The picture so fascinated me 
that I had it brought down and hung in 
my room, and I called the lovely pic- 
tured boy, “ my little prince.” 

Another day, in my wanderings through 
the grounds, I eame upon a dilapidated 
log cabin, the sole remnant of what had 
once been the negro quarters. I was sur- 
prised to see an old negro sitting on a low 
stool before the door. His wool was 
white as cotton, his clothes ragged, his 
hands crossed on the knotted stick he 
held. He looked very feeble and he 
never saw me as I passed him, his eyes 
had a far-away look as if he were listen- 
ing for something. 

When I returned to the house I asked 
Martha, one of our girls, who was the 
old colored man who lived in the cabin in 
the grounds. 

‘** Why, dat am ole Uncle Jake,” replied 
Martha, in a tone plainly denoting scorn- 
ful surprise at what was, evidently, great 
ignorance on my part. 

“ But who is old Uncle Jake?” I per- 
sisted. 

“I thought eberybody knowed ole 
Uncle Jake,” replied Martha, reprov- 
ingly ; “ he ‘longed to this ’ere big house, 
and he’s libed a long time in dat cabin 
down dare. He am waitin’ for his 
Marse Charles to come back.” 

This was all the information I could 
elicit from Martha, so I determined to 
speak to the old man myself. Accord- 
ingly, the next day, I went down by the 
cabin, and there | found him seated as on 
the previous day, so I approached him 
and said : 

“ Good morning, uncle.” 

He started, stared at me vaguely for a 
moment, then rose feebly, and took off his 
ragged old hat. 

















“Good-morning to ye, young missy,” 
he replied. 

“Sit down, uncle,’ I said, “and I’ll 
take a seat on this bench and have alittle 
chat with you.” 

He obeyed, then, after looking at me 
attentively for a few moments, he said: 

“Where does you come from, young 
missy. I has no ‘lection ob seeing you 
afore ?” 

“T have only been here a little while,” 
I replied. “I live in the big house up 
there.” 

He straightened himself up and looked 
at me sternly. 

“You lib in de big house,” he cried. 
“ How’s dat ?” - 

“It belongs to my father,’ I very 
meekly replied. 

“?Longs to your father !” he repeated, 
scornfully ; “well, well, when Marse 
Charles comes, he’s a-gwine to buy back 
de ole place, and ye’ll be ’bliged to leab, 
missy, ye’ll be ’bliged to leab.” 

“Who is Marse Charles, uncle?” I 
asked. 

The old man’s eyes grew soft with in- 
finite tenderness. 

“ Marse Charles, Hebben bress him,” 
he replied, in a trembling voice, “ him 
war my young masser, the son ob ole 
.masser. You see, missy, when Marse 
George Sellers libed in de big house tings 
war bery different. All down here war 
de cabins ware ole masser’s niggers libed, 
and, Lord bress ye, dar war nigh a hun- 
dred ob us. And ye should hab seen de 
big house den, missy ; dar warn’t a finer 
’stablishment in de hole country. And 
den dar war ole masser, he war a bery 
fine man. Den dar war de mistis, ole 
masser’s wife, and a sweeter lady, de good 
Lord bress her, couldn’t be found in de 
hole ob Georgy. And den, missy, dar 
war dat little Marse Charles. Lord, ye jest 
oughter to hab seen him, wid his big 
brown eyes, and his curls a-flyin’ as he 
runned along. Dare never war another 
chile like him, so bootiful, so peart, and wid 
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such a tender, lubing little heart too, de 
Lord bress him.” 

The old man paused for a moment, and 
I saw there were tears in his eyes; then he 
went on: 

“Ye see, missy, I ‘longed to Marse 
Charles; ole masser gib me to him. ’T war 
dis way. I warn’t one ob de common 
niggers, I war in de big house, waited on 
de gentlemen and sich-like, and little 
Marse Charles he war monstrous fond ob 
me. One day de ole masser and de young 
masser comed out ware I ware, and de ole 
masser ware a-smilin’, but de young mas- 
ser he war bery solemn-like and dignefy. 
‘Jake,’ said ole masser, a-p’intin’ to Marse 
Charles, ‘here am your new masser. I 
done gib ye to my little son.’ ‘ Yes, 
Jake,’ spoke up little masser, ‘you ‘longs 
to me now, but don’t ye be uneasy, for I’se 
a-gwine to be bery good to ye.’ Ole mas- 
ser he jest laffed and laffed, and Lord, I 
laffed too, because I ware so glad to ‘long 
to little masser. 

“Arter dat I didn’t do much’sides play 


‘ wid little Marse Charles, and ride behind 


him when he went a-ridin’ on his pony. 
And ye jest oughter to had seen dat boy 
ride, dar warn’t nothin’ in de hole 
country as could ekal him. Away he’d 
go on dat little white pony ob his’n, his 
curls a-flyin’, and a-callin’ back .to me, 
‘Come along, Jake.’ ’Twar about dis 
time dat I begun to cast sheep’s eyes at 
Dinah. Dinah, she war one ob de house- 
gals, and a pearter nigger couldn’t be 
found in de hole of Georgy. Dar war 
lots ob niggers as war a-castin’ sheep’s 
eyes at dat gal, but I kind 0’ ’spected from 
de way she flung dem brack eyes ob bern 
around at me dat I was kind o’ favored. 
And would you believe it, missy, dat little 
Marse Charles (dar nebber war anoder 
chile like him), he seed it all, and one 
day, when we war out ridin’, he sade to 
me, ‘ Jake, it strikes me you’re in lub wid 
Dinah.’ ‘ Well, little masser,’ I ’plied, ‘I 
*knowledges I t’inks a monstrous lot ob 
dat gal.’ ‘Bery well,’ sade little masser, 
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‘if Dinah’ll hab ye, ye shall marry her.’ 
Lord, ye could jest hah knocked me down 
wid a fedder, but Marse Charles he me’nt 
business, for when we got home he told me 
to come along, and marched right up on 
de porch where ole masser and mistis was 
a-sittin’. ‘Papper,’ said he, ‘my Jake 
wants to marry your Dinah; I am willin’ 
if you air.’ Ole masser he jest busted 
out Jaffin’, and mistis she smiled. ‘ Well, 
Charles,’ sade ole masser, ‘ yer’d better 
find out Dinah’s views on the subject.’ 
Well, Marse Charles he jest sent for Di- 
nah, and out she comed, a-blushin’ and 
a-tossin’ of her hade, and took up -her 
place behind mistis’ cheer. ‘ Now, Charles,’ 
sade ole masser, ‘this am your affair.’ 
Marse Charles he walked right up to Di- 
nah. ‘ Dinah,’ sade he, ‘ Jake here wants 
to marry you; will you hab him?’ Di- 
nah she jest blushed and hung her hade 
while I war a-tremblin’ all ober. ‘ Come, 
Dinah, speak up,’ sade Marse Charles, and 
den dat gal whispered kind o’ low, ‘ I’se 
no ‘jection, little masser.’ Ole masser he 
jest laffed and laffed, and patted little 
masser on de hade, sayin’, ‘ Well done, 
little chap.’ As for me, dis nigger heart 
was nigh a-bustin’ out ob his bedy, and, 
Lord, how I wanted to hug dat girl den 
and dar. 

“ Well, missy, Dinah and me was mar- 
ried, and dat ware a big night among de 
niggers wid de dancin’ and de eatin’, and 
sich-like. And dar was dat gal Dinah in 
de White frock what mistis gib her, wid a 
wail and flowers on her hade, and dar 
war me in de han’some brack suit what 
Marse Charles gib me, and de preacher 
from mistis’ own church a-marryin’ ob us. 
Aud all de company from de big house 
was a-lookin’ on, and dar warn’t a prouder 
nigger in de hole ob Georgy den dis one 
when little Marse Charles walked up and 
shook hands wid Dinah and me, and sade 
jest like a growed-up gentleman, ‘I wish 
ye both ebery happiness.’ Lord, dare 
nebber ware anoder chile like dat little 
Marse Charles ob mine. Well, missy, dar 


ry 
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war happy times arter dat, and bime by 
dar war a little brack baby in de cabin. 
And Marse Charles he took a powerful 
sight o’ interest in dat baby, and nothin’ 
would do but ole masser must come down 
and see it, and, as dey stood dare by de 
babe, Marse Charles he looked bery hard 
at dat baby, den he sade, bery solemn- 
like, ‘don’t yer see a very ’sided sem- 
blance in dat baby to Jake, papper? 
‘ Yes, a most ’sided semblance,’ ’plied ole 
masser, wid nebber a smile, though his 
eyes ware a-twinklin’ like he wanted to 
bust right out laffin’. Mistis she had de 
minister to come christen dat baby, and 
Marse Charles ’sisted on its bein’ named 
Jake, arter me. ' 

“ Arter dat dar ware gay times. De big 
house ware allays full ob company, and 
dar war great doin’s up dare. For nearly ° 
a year arter little Jake comed, Dinah and 
me was happy as de day ware long, 
den comed trouble. I had been a-noticin’ 
dat ole masser looked trouble like, and 
when he laffed it warn’t hearty—like as it 
used to war, and I heard it whispered round 
dat it ware money troubles as war a- 
worryin’ obhim. Den some of de niggers 
ware sold, and some ob de land mort- 
gaged, but still tings didn’t ’pear to be 
much better, for ole masser still looked 
worried like. Den one day (ole Jake 
nebber forget dat day for all de sunlight 
went out of dis life), it war a bery warm 
day in July, and [ war a-makin’ mint- 
julips in de dinin’-room. Ole masser ware 
a-sittin’ on de verandy outside, wid one 
ub de gentleman wisitors. Dis gentleman 
ware bery ole, but he hada young gal for 
a wife as would hab made yer mouth 
water to see, she ware dat pooty, and de 
ole gentleman, he jest doted on her. I 
nebber sees eyes blue as de hebbens, hare 
like de yaller tassels on de co’n, and skin 
like cream, dat I don’t tink ob dat young 
woman and de bressed Lord knows how 
I’se tried not to hate her. 

“ Well, as I ware a-makin’ dem mint- 
julips, I heard de ole gentleman say to 














ole masser, ‘ My wife’s taken a desperate 
fancy to dat girl Dinah ob yourn, I wish 
you would sell her to me,’ Den ole 
masser he sade, ‘Oh! I wouldn’t like to 
sell Dinah, my wife’s fond ob her, and 
’sides I wouldn’t like to separate her from 
her husband and chile.’ ‘Oh! nonsense,’ 
sade de ole gentleman, ‘ dey soon gits ober 
anyting like dat, You better let me hab 
her. I'll gib yer ten thousand dollars for 
her.’ ‘Ten thousand dollars!’ ’peated ole 
masser, and den he sade nothin’ more for 
a little while, and my heart ware a-thump- 
in’ and my hands a-trimblin’ so I jest 
cvuldn’t do nothin’. Den ole masser, he 
sade in a low kind o’ voice, ‘ bery well, 
you can hab her.’ I gab a kind o’ cry 
and jest den de do’h opened, and mistis 
comed in. ‘Why, what’s de matter, 
Jake?’ she axed. I jest fell down on de 
ground at her feat. ‘ Mistis,’ I sade, ‘ole 
masser a-gwiue to sell Dinah.’ Mistis, she 
gave a kind o’start. ‘Oh! no, Jake,’ she 
auswered, quick like, ‘what made you 
tink such ting? ‘I heard him say it,’ I 
*’plied, ‘he am a-gwine to sell my Dinah 
to de ole gentleman out dere, for ten 
thousand doHars.’ Mistis, she turned 
hery white. ‘You must be mistaken, 
Jake,’ she sade, ‘ but [ will speak to your 
masser.’ 

“She called one ob de gals, and tole 
her to tell masser dat she wanted to see 
him in her sittin’-room. Arter I seen 
him go in dar, missy, I jest huddled 
down by de do’h and waited. It was 
sometime a fore vle masser comed out, a- 
lookin’ so pale and stern-like. He nebber 
noticed me but walked rightaway. And 
den mistis comed out, and when I seen her 
white face and de tears on her cheeks, I 

_knowed it ware ober. ‘Jake,’ she sade, 
oh! so sad and mournful like, and a-lay- 
in’ her white hand on my shoulder, ‘ my 
poor fellow, you war right, and I have 
pleaded in vain.’ I got up den and 
staggered like a drunken man out on de 

lawn, whar little Marse Charles ware a- 

playin’, and I fell down on de ground wid 
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my hade ag’n his little knees. 
Charles, little masser,’ I sade, a-sobbin’, 


‘ole masser a-gwine to sell Dinah.’ He 
stood right still, but his little face all 
flushed up red. ‘Gwine io sell Dinah!’ 
he peated, then he called out, ‘ Papper, 
come here,’ and | seen ole masser a-com- 
in’ across de lawn. I tried to get up but 
I was dat weak dat my hade jest fell 
back ag’n little masser’s knees. ‘ Papper,’ 
said he, ‘ is ye a-gwine tosell Jake’s wife?’ 
‘ Yes,’ sade ole masser, a-lookin’ at Marse 
Charles, wid me a-crouchin’ down at his 
feet. Den little masser’s eyes dey gin to 
blaze, aud his hands was all clinched up. 
But ’fore he could say anyting, ole masser 
comed ober and laid his hand, pleadin’ 
like, on little masser’s curly hade. ‘My 
little boy,’ he sade, bery solemn, ‘you is 
too young to understan’,’ and den he 
turned quick and went away. 

“ Well, missy, dough it’s been many 
long years ago, I don’t like to say much 
about dat dar time. For dey took Dinah 
away, and dis nigger ’l] take down to his 
grave de mefory ob. Dinah’s face, when 
she bent ober little Jake, as he lay a- 
crowin’ on de bade, de day she went away 
and sade, low like, ‘ Good-bye, little Jake, 
mammy’s a-gwiue to leeb yer.’ Den she 
comed up to me, and we jest clung to 
each oder. We didn’t neder ob us cry, 
for de tears dey don’t come so easy when 
de heart’s a-breakin’. ‘ Good-bye, Jake,’ 
sade Dinah. ‘Good-bye, Dinah,’ sade I, 
‘if we don’t see each oder no mough here, 
p’raps we'll meet up dare war dey don’t 
sell niggers.’ So dey took Dinah away, 
and but for“Marse Charles I believes I 
would hab jest died ob grievin’. Butdat 
chile, he ware jest an angel ob comfort to 
me. He would put dose little arms of 
his’n around dis brack neck ob mine and 
whisper, ‘ Nebber mine, Jake, when I’se a 
big man I'll buy Dinah back for yer.’ 
Den arter a little while de baby, it died— 
it seemed to pine like for its mammy, and 
I wa’n’t sorry when its little heart war at 
rest, for knowed what de grievin’ and 
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de pinin’ war. Mistis, she comed down 
and fixed it herself in a little white frock 
to be buried, and she cried ober dat baby 
jest like it war a little white chile. 

“ Den, one day, mistis sent for me to 
come into her room, and wid de tears a- 
runnin’ down her cheeks, tole me Dinah 
war dade. ‘ Mistis, sade I, ‘don’t yer 
griebe about dat. De good Lord am 
been berry kind to Dinah. He am took 
her away whar dar aint no trouble nor 
sufferin’. Don’t cry, mistis, i’se glad 
Dinah’s in Hebben along wid little Jake.’ 
And so I war, missy, so I war. 

“Not long arter dat war broke out, 
and ole masser he went offto fight. I re- 
collects well the day he went away, and 
how mistis clung about his neck, jest as 
Dinah did about mine, till he ware 
*bliged to loosen her arms and put her 
gently back, den he kissed little masser 
and turned quick away. He nebber 
comed hack alibe, missy, but one day they 
brung him back dade, and when I looked 
at his white face and seen de wound ober 
his heart, I forguv him for sellin’ Dinah 
and I hope de good Lord did too. I tell 
you, missy, dem war drefful times at de 
big house, and when de fightin’ ware ober, 
mistis and little masser ware bery poor. 
De niggers de ware all free, but 
Lord bress yer, missy, dis nigger didn’t 
want no freedom; I ware prouder ob be- 
longin’ to my little Marse Charles den ob 
bein’ the freest nigger in de hole ob 
Georgy. Den a bruddef ob mistis’, a 
bery rich man, comed from a long way 
off, to take her and Marse Charles home 
wid him. But, Lord, mistigp she nebber 
leab de ole home, her heart war just 
broke, and one day- they laid her ober dar 
in de church-yard alongside ob ole masser. 
Den comed dat sorrowful day when I had 
to bid my little Marse Charles good,bye. 
I see him now, in his little brack cloes, 
wid de tears a-streamin’ down his little 
cheeks. Den he put his two arms up 
about my neck and whispered, ‘ Jake, you 
just stop along here, I’ll be aman some day 


and den I’se a-comin’ back to buy de ole 
place, so you jest wait here for me.’ Dem 
ware his bery words, missy, and I’se been 


a-waitin’ eber sence. It’s been a good 
many years sence little masser went away, 
and he must be agrowed-up man long ’fore 
dis, t’wont be long afore he comes now.” 

He sighed a little and the old listen- 
ing, watchful look came back into his 
eyes. I wiped my own eyes, for the tears 
had filled them more than once as [ 
listened. 

“Have you stayed here all the time, 
uncle ?’’ I asked. 


“ Course, missy,” he replied, turning a - 


surprised look upon me; “didn’t I tell 
yer Marse Charles tole me to stop along 
here, and right here I’se a-gwine to wait 
till he comes back.” 

When I went back to the house the first 
thing I did was to go to my room and 
look at the picture of “ my little prince.” 
I knew it was old Uncle Jake’s “little 
Marse Charles,” whose beautiful brown 
eyes looked down into mine from the can- 
vas, and a sudden thought made my eyes 
sparkle. 

I called Martha and hadsher take down 
the picture, then I carried it myself down 
to Uncle Jake’s cabin. He was still 
sitting before the door. I panted up and 
placed the picture on the ground in front 
of him, holding it up with both hands. 

“Look, Uncle Jake,” I cried, “do you 
know who this is ?” 

In an instant his whole face lighted up, 
and the next moment he was on his knees 
before the picture, his arms outstretched, 
and the tears falling down his black 
cheeks. 

“Tt’s my little Marse Charles, it’s my 
little masser,” he cried, brokenly. 

After that Uncle Jake and I were great 
friends. Hardly a day passed that I did 
not pay him a visit, and he grew fond of 
me, though he continually was telling me 
that when “ Marse Charles comed back I 
would be ’bliged to leab de big house.” It 
was a typical Southern summer, and I saw 























that Uncle Jake seemed to grow weaker 
every day, until at last he could hardly 
totter to his stool before the cabin-door. 
“Marse Charles, he won’t be long now,” 
he would say to me every day, and the 
watching, wistful look in his eyes made 
my heart ache. 

One morning when I went, as usual, to 
7 the cabin I found him so weak that I was 
frightened and tried to get him to go 

back to bed, but he shook his head. 
“No, no, missy,” he said, “ole Jake’s 
all right, don’t you bodder about him. 

De good Lord aint a-gwine to take him 
"till Marse Charles comes back.” 

I went back again in the afternoon. 

It was about sunset and one of the most 

gorgeously beautiful sunsets I had ever 

seen. Its crimson and gold light bathed 
the worn walls of the old cabin, and the 
form of the old negro before the door, as 
he sat with his hands crossed on his stick 
and his head bent as though he were 

listening. He hardly noticed me, and I 

couldn’t get him to eat the little deli- 

cacies I had brought for him. He only 
shook his head and murmured, half to 
} himself : 

“De waitin’ am nearly ober.” 

I sat down and watched, in silence, the 
varying tints of the sky. After a little 
while I saw a man coming toward the 
cabin. He was walking slowly, and look- 
ing about him with a great deal of inter- 
est. He was tall, of fine physique, 
and carried his head proudly, and was 
evidently a city man. I was wondering 
who he was and what he wanted, when a 
ery fron Uncle Jake made me turn 


quickly. 
He had risen to his feet, his eyes 
4 riveted upon the stranger. His bent 


form seemed to have straightened, and I 
had never seen before, nor shall I ever 
see again such a look of rapture, of im- 
measurable joy as lighted up his dusky 
face. As the stranger drew nearer, Uncle 
Jake's stick dropped from his hand, and 
he held out both arms. 
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“‘ Marse Charles! Marse Charles!” he 
cried, in a loud voice, then he totterd for- 
ward a few steps, suddenly staggered, and 
fell heavily to the ground. In an instant [ 
was on my knees beside him, and raised 
the white head on my breast. There was 
a smile on the lips, the eyes were closed, 
but something in the still face told me 
that fife had fled, and I burst into 
tears. | 

“Can I assist you?” said a voice at my 
side. ‘Is the old man ill?” and the 
stranger knelt down beside me and took 
one of Uncle Jake’s hands in his. 

I looked up through my tears into his 
face. A handsome, manly face, and, when 
I saw how like were the grave brown 
eyes to the beautiful childish ones in the 
picture, I knew that “ Marse Charles” 
had, indeed, come back. 

“ You don’t even know him,” I sobbed, 
reproachfully, and with such utter unrea- 
son that it was a wonder he did not take 
me fur an escaped lunatic, “ when he has 
been waiting for you all these years, and 
the joy of seeing you broke his heart. 
Poor old Uncle Jake,” I went on, fondling 
the white head on my breast, “it’s better 
for you to have died without knowing the 
truth.” 

‘* Marse Charles,” who had been look- 
ing most completely mystified, then 
started. 

“ Jake!” he repeated, bending over to 
look more closely into the still, dusky 
face, “can it be possible that this poor 
old fellow is Jake whom I loved so as a 
child ?” 

“Yes, yes; it is he,” I answered, and 
then I sobbed furth the story of that long 
patient waiting. 

“‘ Marse Charles” was very grave and 
sad when I fiuished. 

“TI remember quite well now my 
childish boast,” he said. “ I had long ago 
forgotten it, though I never forgot Jake. 
My uncle in California died a few weeks 
ago, and a desire to see the old home and 
my parents’ graves brought me back; I 
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never thought to find Jake here, and— 
and he is dead ?” j 

“ Yes, yes,” I sobbed, “he knew you 
after all these years, and the joy killed 
him.” 

Some years have passed since we laid 
Uncle Jake to rest on the hillside. And 
ah! Uncle Jake, Uncle Jake, how your 
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faithful heart would rejoice if you could 
see the big house now. For its glory has 
all come back, and “ Marse Charles ” is its 
master. But dear old Uncle Jake, | 
know you wouldn’t be sorry that after all 
“| warn’t ’bliged to leab,” and that so long 
as life shall lust, my place will be by your 
“ Marse Charles’ ” side. 
EMMA HOWARD WIGHT. 





OW TO LIVE HAPPILY. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the follow- 

ing excellent advice. There is a great 

deal of human nature and good sense 
in it: 

“Harmony in the married state is the 

first thing to bearrived at. Nothing can 


preserve the affections uninterrupted but - 


a firm resolution never to differ in will, 
and a determination in each other to con- 
sider the love of the other of more value 
than any object whatever on which the 
wish had been fixed. How light, in fact, 
is the sacrifice of any other wish when 
weighed against the affections of one with 
whom we are to pass our whole life. And 
no opposition in a single instance will 
hardly in itself produce alienation, yet 
every one has his pouch into which all 
these little oppositions are put, and while 
that is filling, the alienation is insensibly 
going on, and when filled it is complete. 
It would puzzle either to say why, because 
no one difference of opinion has been 
marked enough to produce a serious effect 
by itself. But he or she finds his or her 
affections wearied out by a constant stream 
of little checks and obstacles. Other 
sources of discontent, very common, in- 
deed, are the little cross-purposes of hus- 
band and wife in common conversation ; 
a disposition in either to criticise and 
question whatever the other says; a desire 
always to demonstrate and make him feel 
himself in the wrong, especially in sym- 


pathy. Nothing is so goading on the part 
of either. Much better, therefore, if our 
companion views a thing in a light differ- 
ent from what we do, to leave him or her 
in quiet possession of the view. What is 
the use of making corrections if the thing 
be unimportant; and if important, let it 
pass for the present, and wait for a softer 
moment and more conciliatory occasion of 
revising the subject together. It is won- 
derful how many persons are rendered 
unhappy by inattention to these rules of 
prudence.” 

Hor Warer To Re.teve Turrsr. 
It isa mistake to suppose that cold 
drinks are necessary to relieve thirst. 
Very cold drinks, as a rule, increase the 
feverish condition of the mouth and 
stomach, and so create thirst. Experience 
shows it to be a fact that hot drinks re- 
lieve thirst and “cool off” the body when 
itis in an abnormally heated condition 
better than ice-cold drinks. It is far bet- 
ter and safer to avoid the free use of 
drinks below sixty degrees; in fact, a 
higher temperature is to be preferred ; 
and those who are much troubled with 
thirst will do well to try the advantages 
to be derived from hot drinks instead of 
cold fluids to which they have been ac- 
customed. Hot drinks also have the ad- 
vantage of aiding digestion, instead of 
causing debility of the stomach and 
bowels. 




















VALE PLACE, PONT STREET. 


A SKETCH IN TWO PARTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


DRAPERIES AND DESIGN. 


SMART little brougham with a 

high-stepping horse turned out of 

the park gates, drove down Sloane Street, 

turned to the right, and drew up before 

one of those neat little houses in Vale 
Place, Pont Street. 

A lady alighted. 

“Post these letters,” she said. ‘“ Let 
those books be taken back to Mudie’s and 
be round with the carriage at a quarter 
to eight.” 

Having given her orders she took a 
latch-key from her purse, and, putting it 
into the lock, let herselfin. She had for- 
gotten the curtain behind the door and 
she struck her bonnet against it. 

“Horrid thing!” she said, and she 
drew it roughly aside. ‘There isn’t 
room for curtains in these poky houses. 
Bijou! what a satire; and yet poky 
wouldn’t look well in an advertisement.” 

Now, logically, the fault was hers and 
the curtain was quite blameless in the 
matter, hanging in artistic folds as a well- 
behaved curtain should, so that it was 
quite unreasonable of Mrs. Ferrers to be 
angry with it. But Mrs. Ferrers was far 
from being an unreasonable woman, and 
80, having let herself in, and adjusted her 
shaken bonnet, she drew the curtain 
gently back into its place, and went up- 
stairs. Still there was a frown on her 


usually smooth brow. 

She drew aside another curtain and 
entered the back drawing-room; and 
there was still another to draw—this 
time a jingling thing of beads and bam- 
boo—before she reached the front. 





To-day things seemed to strike her in 
new lights. 

“TI wonder whether this house is in 
quite good taste,” she said, going up to 
the glass over the hgarth and untying her 
bonnet-strings. 

“Ts that you, Mabel?” said a man 
who lay stretched ona couch with a news- 
paper before him; “I didn’t hear you 
come in.” 

“You were asleep, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Ferrers, shortly. “ And, by-the-bye, 
I wish, when you want to go to sleep on 
the sofas, you would put a handkerchief 
or something under your feet.” 

“It might be advisable,” said Colonel 
Anstey, indolently. ‘ And, pray, why do 
you wonder whether this house is quite in 
good taste ?” 

“T am out of temper,” said Mrs. 
Ferrers. ‘“ I wonder why Corise put red 
into this bonnet when I distinctly said I 
wanted blue!’-she said this parentheti- 
cally, arranging at the same time the hair 
on her forehead—“ Because,” she went 
on, “this house is so very full. Look, 
there is scarcely room to move.” 

Colonel Anstey stuck his glass in his 
eye and looked round; it was true the 
room was very.full, but then it was full 
of very pretty things, and the warm red 
of the walls made an artistic background. 
There were two or three big palms in pots 
draped with India silk, and there were 
many low tables covered with a litter of 
bits of old silver and odds and ends of 
brass-work and pottery. There were 
draperies on the walls and Japanese fans 
and scrolls. There was a cottage piano 
hung at the back, which was turned to the 
room, with Eastern embroidery. There 
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was a four-fold screen, worked with great 
silver birds, across the smaller door. 
Through.the strings of the bamboo cur- 
tains one could dimly see the red inner 
room, fitted with a bookcase and a little 
writing-table and one or two pictures on 
draped easels. 

Colonel Anstey took in generally all 
these details. 

“T find no fault,”: he said, in his slow, 
pleasant voice—“ none. The Orientalism 
of the room is well sustained. Thecolors 
are harmonious andgblend prettily, the 
style is free from any glaring error or 
straining after effect, and the whole is 
pleasing to the eye. To what does your 
fastidiousness take exception, sister 
Mabel ?”’ 

He transferred his scrutiny from the 
room to the figure leaning against the 
mantel-piece. The white of the painted 
metal threw out the bold lines of shoulder, 
bust, and waist. People called Mrs. 
Ferrers a very striking woman. Tall, 
firmly molded, with well-defined curves, 
other women were dwarfed beside her. 
There was dignity in her upright carriage, 
and a strength of purpose in her face 
that won her obedience. She knew it, 
and felt that this strength was power. 

Nevertheless it would not pay bills; 
and hence that sense to-day of the unsatis- 
factoriness of all things. 

“The fact is,’ said Colonel Anstey, 
after he had stared at her for some 
moments in silence; “ the fact is, Mabel, 
there is something the matter with you.” 

Mrs. Ferrers gave a movement of im- 
patience. 

“ For goodness sake, Tom, stop staring at 
me. I don’t like it. If you want to ad- 
mire me, do it when I am notlooking. It 
irritates me.” 

Colonel Anstey took up his sporting 
paper. 

“ But you may say just what you like, 
my dear,” he said from behind it; “ but 
there is something the matter with you, 
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Just what ever you like you may say, but 
it will not wash.” 

Mrs. Ferrers took an impatient turn 
on the rug—the only clear spot fora turn 
in the room—and put her hand upon her 
hip. 

“Very well,” she said, “if you must 
have it, you must. Yes, there is some- 
thing the matter with me. I have had a ; 
row with Corise. She wants her money ; 
says she won't make me another dregs till 
she gets it.” 

“The devil!” said Colonel Anstey, 
pleasantly. 

“Tt zs the devil,” said Mrs. Ferrers, 
“Corise was very impertinent, and I was 
furious and walked out of the shop. But 
all the walking out of the shop in the 
world won’t raise two hundred pounds.” 

“Two hundred what?” said Colonel 
Anstey. 

“Two hundred pounds,” repeated Mrs. 
Ferrers. ‘“ Don’t be a fool, Tom, please. 
You don’t suppose I dress as 1 do for 
nothing, do you? Two hundred pounds! 
And what am Ito do? I must have a 
a dress for Ascot—(Seringa has got the 
house)—and Corise won’t make it, and I 
can’t go to any one else, I can’t, Tom! 
There is not any one who cuts as she 
does.” 

“Upon my word, Mabel, it is too 
ridiculous. We must draw in somewhere. 
I've made scarcely anything on the turf 
this.year, and with the tiny income that is 
certain, and the hire of your brougham 


.and debts everywhere, we shall soon 


smash up. I have been expecting some 
one to demand their money for some time. 
It’s deuced odd they haven’t before 
this.” 
“T shall have to give up the brougham, 
I suppose,” said Mrs. Ferrers; “and that 
will be awful. I got so accustomed to 
drive during my husband’s ‘life that I 
should miss it fearfully. We can’t well 
live in a smaller house, goodness knows 
this one is tiny enough.” 




















There was silence for a few moments, 
and then Colonel Anstey spoke. 

“Talking of husbands, Mabel, there is 
one way out of it. ‘The only way, as far 
as I can see. You will have to marry 
again. There is no help for it.” 

“And who am I to marry ?” 

“Tam coming to that. I have a pretty 
sharp brain, Mabel, and you are a hand- 
some woman. Would you mind marry- 
ing a boy ?” 

“A boy ?” echoed Mrs. Ferrers. “ What 
boy ?” ; 

“A very pretty boy, Mabel, with a very 
pretty fortune as well as his face, a very 
shy nature and an impressionable heart. 
You could play ducks and drakes with it. 
He is well worth trying for, besides 
which, if you managed to hook him, you 
would be the Honorable.” 

“ Dear me,” said Mrs. Ferrers, “ how 
interesting! And what is this young 
man’s name ?” 

“ Farquhar, Cecil Farquhar.” 

“Lord Mapleston’s son?” 

“Yes; I met him last year at Monte 
Carlo, and got to know him pretty well 
—as oue does abroad at a place like that 
—and I knocked up against him yester- 
day in Piccadilly, and the thought struck 
me that possibly some day he might be 
useful. He was awfully glad to see me, 
the'dear boy. Now, suppose I ask him to 
dinner. He is alone in town, his people 
are at Spa or somewhere, and the coast is 
clear. Now, suppose, asI say, I ask him 
to dinner and you can see what you think 
of him. Remember, he is very shy. I 
shall leave you to weave your own web. 
This is a beastly calculating way of talk- 

“ing,” added Culonel Anstey, with a laugh, 
“but things will soon be in a beastly mess. 
They very nearly were last winter in 
Rome. And if you were a less nice 
woman I should condemn the whole plot, 
but as it is—” 

Mrs. Ferrers laughed. 

“Ask young Farquhar to dinner,” she 
said, lightly. “There can be no harm in 
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that. He can come on approval as it 
were; and if I like him, and the game is 
worth the candle, we'll deal to begin 
with,” 


CHAPTER II. 


SOLITUDE A DEUX. 


Mrs. Ferrers’ very smart maid pulled 
aside the bambov curtains and announced 
— Mr. Farquhar.” 

The situation was carefully prepared 
with subtlest art. Dwo great red Jamps 
stood amongst the palms and threw a warm 
glow over theroom. A third smaller one 
cast its soft rose tints on to Mrs. Ferrers’ 
head. She sat in a low wicker chair over 
which had been thrown a downy catskin 
rug. She wore a crimson dress that threw 
up the gleaming white of neck and arm. 
The exquisitely tinted fairness of her 
complexion might have been aided by 
art, or might not. Cecil Farquhar cer- 
tainly did not question it. As a matter 
of fact, it was not. Her luminous eyes 
were full of the warm light, soft from the 
shaded lamps. There was a certain East- 
ern dreaminess about the scene that was 
infinitely delicious. Mrs. Ferrers rose 
and put out her hand. 

“Ah, Mr. Farquhar, this is so good of 
you ; and I regret to tell you that you 
will have to submit to being bored by me 
for this evening. Colonel Anstey asked 
me to make his profound apologies to you. 
He was so distressed. He was called 
away quite suddenly this afternoon on 
business. It was too provoking, and he 
was greatly disappointed.” 

“ Not at all,” said young Farquhar, “I 
don’t mind, I assure you—at least, I 
mean, of eourse—” 

“Ah, yes, 1 know. You mean, of course, 
that you are going to be very kind and 
make the best of it, don’t you? That is 
so good of you.” 

To herself Mrs. Ferrers was saying : 

“Tom had reason. He generally has! 
What a pretty boy, and how shy!”. 
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Cecil Farquhar on his part was re- 
marking: 

“ By Jove! she is splendid! But I say, 
I wish Anstey was here. I am awfully 
frightened.” 

At this moment a little gong sounded, 
and dinner was announced. 

“And we must go down Indian file,” 
said Mrs. Ferrers. “These stupid Lon- 
don stairs, you know, so narrow. Be- 
sides,” she added to herself, “ the back of 
my dress is one of Corise’s triumphs.” 

They entered the dining-room. More 
red light here, and more warm walls, and 
much massive pottery. 

“And you are going to be very good to 
me, Mr. Farquhar, and sit at the foot and 
carve.” 

Cecil Farquhar murmured his assent, 
and ‘trembled at troubles ahead. Mrs. 
Ferrers said grace prettily. 

‘“ My brother met you abroad, I think, 
Mr. Farquhar, and that is of itself such 
an introduction, isn’t it?. One gets to 
know people so well, I think, out of Eng- 
land.” 

“T think one does,” said Cecil Farqu- 
har, remembering how Colonel Anstey 
had become sufficiently intimate with him 
to borrow five pounds on the first evening 
of their acquaintance. To Colonel An- 
stey’s credit be it said, however, that that 
five pounds had been punctually repaid. 
“ Yes, I think one does.” 

“And you are very musical, didn’t you 
say, Mr. Farquhar?” 

She knew that he had not said so, for 
he had not made half a dozen remarks 
since he arrived, but she felt that to put a 
little conversation into his mouth was to 
place things on a friendly footing. 

“Oh! scarcely that, Mrs. Farrer—” 

“ Ferrers,” suggested the lady, gently. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the young 
man, reddening slightly, “I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Ferrers, of course, scarcely 
that ; I admire immensely, don’t you know. 
I am awfully fond of it and all that. I 
can sit for hours and listen, but I don’t 
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do anything myself, you know, except on 
the banjo a little.” 

Mrs. Ferrers smiled. 

“The banjo!” she said. “But how 
very nice. The instrument of the future! 


One hears so much about it. You have 
not got it with you ?” 

“No,” he answered. “If I had 
known—” 


“Ah, quel dommage ! You must come 
in sometimes and play to me. I am often 
alone in the afternoon about five, and it 
would bea real charity, you know, and be 
accounted to you for righteousness.” 

She laughed softly, and this bore very 
creditable witness to her patience; for he 
was mangling the poor fowl he was pre- 
tending to carve, cutting a little bit of 
each breast and making the bird look su- 
premely ridiculous. At length dinner 
came toanend. The discreet and smart 
parlor-maid had retired, and Mrs. Bé- 
rers and Cecil Farquhar sat vis-d-vis 
alone. There had come a pause. Mrs, 
Ferrers broke it. “I must catch my own 
eye,” she said, with her soft laugh, “ for 
there is no other lady to sign to, and I 
must leave you to your wine. I think 
there are some cigars on the sideboard. 
Ah, no, cigarettes; do you mind? I 
don’t quite know where Tom puts his 
cigars.” 

“T really, well upon my+word don’t 
you know, if I may,” began Farquhar. 

“What, you prefer a cigarette! Ah, 
your pretty manners, Mr. Farquhar! 
You would save me all trouble. And 
now I will leave you. And don’t desert 
me altogether, or I shall really have to 
come down and fetch you.” 

“Ttis a strong magnet,” said Farquhar, 
slowly, and with a little laugh at his own 
boldness, for there was not much that was 
metaphorical in his normal conversation, 
“that>can keep a needle from a load- 
stone.” 

“Indeed, yes,” thought Mrs. Ferrers to 
herself, for she was far from wanting in 
logic. However, she shook her head 








































prettily, and said, “ You must not flatter 
me, Mr. Farquhar, yet.” 

Then she went up to the drawing-room. 

“ He is a dear boy,” she said to herself, 
“and I should not mind marrying him a 
bit, but I would not trap him for worlds.” 

Down-gtairs, between the slow puffs of 
his cigarette, Cecil Farquhar was saying 
to himself, “ By Jove, don’t you know, 
she is magnificent—she ‘s.” 

And he helped himself to Colonel An- 
stey’s well-chosen wine, and looked round 
the artistic room with its brick-colored 
walls and little oak galleries which held 
those odds and ends of china and earth- 
enware which the widow and her brother 
knew so well how to choose. 

Regarded more closely, Cecil Farquhar 
was not such a boy as a’ casual glance 
suggested. sThe extreme lightness of his 
mustache took away from its size and 
made him look younger than he really 
was, Had his coloring been dark he 
would have looked some years older. His 
head, with its close-cropped yellow hair, 
was small and well shafied. His features 
and teeth were regular, his eyes blue and 
deep. In figure he was tall and strongly 
built, with small hands and feet. Women 
always admired him, It was a pity that 
he was shy, but in his shyness there was 
nothing approaching to awk wardness, nor 
any suspicion of that self-consciousness 
which makes its victims try to avoid 
meeting the eyes of those to whom they 
are talking, like guilty dogs caught in 
their theft and conscience-stricken. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Ferrers pre- 
pared a new situation. She placed a tiny 
brazier on one of the little red tables 
among the palms, and she set fire to a 
pastille. The faint fumes of incense now 
rosz and filled the room with a dreamy 
Eastern aroma. Then she set the bamboo 
curtains swinging, and they made a soft 
jingling that was infinitely soothing. 
After that she sat down at the piano. 

“By Jove!” said Cecil Farquhar, 
throwing the end of his cigarette into his 
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finger-glass and crushing up his napkin, 
“she can play—she can /” 

And then he went up stairs. 

“No, let them swing,” said Mrs. Fer- 
rers, as he caught the swaying strings of 
beads and bamboo to still them—* let 
them swing, the sound soothes me.” 

“ But, I say, Mrs. Ferrers, please don’t 
stop playing. It drew me up, don’t you 
know—” 

“Like the magnet that was strepiger 
than a loadstone, eh?” said Mrs. Ferrers, 
laughing; “but you have spoilt your 
pretty speech. I had been rather fancy- 
ing after what you said that it was J who 
was going to ‘draw’ you up, as you call 
it, and after all it turns out to be only my 
playing.” 

“Oh! I say, Mrs. Ferrers, don’t be 
hard on me,” said Farquhar. “Upon 
my word, I meant, don’t you know—” 

“ Everything that was nice. I know 
you did, Mr. Farquhar. Very well, lil 
go on playing, shall I? and you will sit 
on that chair—that one with the skins on 
it. Dotry it. It isso comfortable. I 
dare say you will go to sleep.” 

He lay back on the fur-covered chair 
with his hands in his pockets, and his 
long legs crossed. The dreamy waltz 
floated softly through the room. The 
fumes of the pastille lingered faintly on 
the air. The bead and bamboo strings 
swung ever gently and more gently. 
Presently they were held aside, and Mrs. 


‘Ferrers’ smart maid brought in tea. 


““Which you must drink,” said Mrs. 
Ferrers. “ We rather pride ourselves on 
our tea—don’t we, Miller ?” 

“ Yes, m’,” said the smart maid with a 
bridle and a smile, and withdrew. 

Mrs. Ferrers was certainly a clever 
woman. Few things of the sort are more 


pleasing to a man than to seea woman, in 
whom he is interested, on good terms with 
her servants. That “don’t we, Miller?’ 
sent Mrs. Ferrers up several rungs in the 
ladder of Cecil Farquhar’s estimation. 

“ And now I am going to sing to you,” 









said Mrs. Ferrers, and she went to the 
piano. Some odd impulse suggested her 
choice of the song. 


“ I know a maiden fair to see. 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee ! 


“ She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 
Take care ! 
She gives a side glance and looks down, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee! 


‘* She gives thee a garland woven fair. 
Take care ! 
It is a fool’s cap for thee to wear, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee !” 


“How pretty—how awfully pretty!” 
said Cecil Farquhar, forgetting his shy- 
ness in the charm of her voice. “ But 
how false and hollow and horrible. I 
hate a woman like that !” 

“There are many such women,” said 
Mrs. Ferrers. “ Why?” 

She gives a side glance and looks 
down. 

Mrs. Ferrers did that very prettily 
herself. 

“Because,” said Cecil Farquhar, 
warmly, and still forgetting his shy- 
ness, “ because God—or the devil, has 
given to women a great power, and a 
woman who misuses it is unworthy.” 

He spoke earnestly, for him, and in 
quite an unusual tone, and for once with- 
out his normal “I say, upon my word,” 
or “ Don't you know.” ; 

Mrs. Ferrers, sitting at the piano in 
the red light, was looking at him in- 
tently. To herself she was saying—“ I 
like you for that! I like you for that!” 


He reddened slightly under her keen 
scrutiny, and relapsed into his usual 
self. 
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“ At least, I mean, of course, don’t you 
know, that when a fellow’s pretty hard hit 
and that sort of thing, it’s rather ashame 
to make a fool of him like that, don't 
you know.” 

For a few moments Mrs. Ferrers had 
grown serious, and an oddly wistful light 
had found ity way to the languishing eyes. 
Now she laughed very softly and rose from 
the piano. 

“You are a little hard on us, Mr. 
Farquhar,” she said. 

“On you!” he exclaimed in surprise. 
“ T spoke of the woman of your song.” 

Mrs. Ferrers laughed again, but there 


- came once more a suspicion of that serious 


look to her-eyes. 

“ And now,” said Cecil Farquhar, con- 
sulting his watch, “I am afraid it’s 
awfully late, and I must be trotting home 
to bed, don’t you know! Good night, 
Mrs. Ferrers, and thanks for an awfully 
jolly evening. You've been awfully kind 
tome. You'll tell Colonel Anstey how 
sorry I was not to see him.” 

Mrs. Ferrers held out her hand. 

“ And now that you have found your 
way here,” she said with her level glance, 
“you will come again, won’t you? and — 
perhaps Tom will be here. Ah, yes, and 
the banjo? I must not forget. When 
will you come and play to me—on 
Wednesday at tea-time ?” 

“ So happy,” murmured the young man. 
After that he drew aside the swaying 
curtains of beads and bamboo and was 
gone. . 

Alone, Mabel Ferrers leaned her two 
elbows on the white metal of the mantel- 
piece and looked at her reflection in tle 
glass. 

“He is a dear boy,” she said to herself; 
“and I will not make a fool of him.” 


CHAPTER III. 
MILLINERY AND MUD. 


Ceci: Farqusar went to the little 
house in Vale Place, Pont Street, punc- 























tually on Wednesday, and on many 
Wednesdays, besides other days, such as 
Mondays and Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. He 


was always made welcome; Mrs. Ferrers’ 


was always charming, and Colonel Anstey 
called him “dear boy ” with affection. 

Just about this time Mrs. Ferrers was 
in the best spirits. Colonel Anstey had 
had good luck, and the Derby Day had 
brought him in a good deal of money. 

Corise was sent her check. 

Corise wrote a note of abject apology. 
Surely Madame, to whom she owed so 
much, having been recommended so often 
by her as.a reliable dressmaker—surely 
Madame had not taken her at her word ! 
Of a surety Madame must know that 
Corise was not ungrateful, and that, 
money or no money, it was always su- 
preme pleasure to execute any order 
which Madame might have the com- 

placency to give, etc., etc. 

‘Cecil Farquhar was having tea in the 
little Oriental drawing-room when the note 
and anew book of plates which Corise 
had sent, arrived. 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Ferrers, prettily, 
" putting down her cup, “ I wonder whether 
you are any judge of dress, Mr. Far- 
quhar?”’ 

The young man laughed. 

“They say at home that I am,” he 
said; “but then, don’t you know, one’s 
sister’s opinion is—” 

“Well worth having,” said Mrs. 
- Ferrers, dove-tailing her ending to his be- 
ginning, “and so is one’s brother’s. Tom 
knows very well what looks well, and 
whether my things are well cut; but he 
has no ideas. Not one. Now my sister, 
Mrs. Mud—” 

She paused and laughed, expecting 
some exclamation from sheer habit. 

“ Mrs, ?” asked Farquhar, raising 
his eyebrows. 

“Mud,” said Mrs. Ferrers. ‘‘ There is 
no good mincing matters—M-U-D! She 
_ Married an American and she naturally 
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had to marry his name as well. But that 
is not the worst of it. My poor mo- 
ther had rather romantic notions about 
names. My brother’s names are Ethelred 
Vincent Thomas, so we call him Tom. 
My name is Mabel, and my sister’s Ser- 
inga. Now, Mr. Farquhar, if you are 
going to laugh at us, I shan’t tell you 
these interesting little facts. But it is too 
ludicrous! Seringa Mud! It wasall very 
well while it was Seringa Anstey, but 
Mud—WMud ! Poor girl, she nearly broke 
off the match, but she was wise, and fore- 
bore; and as the name sounded so Amer- 
idan, she contented herself with picking 
up what she ealls ‘ Amer-ricanisms.” 
However, Mr. Mud is going to change it 
next year. Now stop laughing this 
minute. If you are a judge of dress you 
can help me. I want something for Ascot. 
Seringa is coming up for a week from 
Bath, where she lives, and she has taken 
a little house ; and so you see, I naturally 
want to look nice.” 

“As you naturally will, don’t you 
know, of course!” said Farquhar. 

“You have dropped a bit of cake on 
the carpet,” said Mrs. Ferrers, ignoring 
the compliment on principle. “If you 
wouldn’t mind—Thank you, so much. 
Now come over and look at these patterns. 
No, don’t take the book. You had better 
kneel.” 

So he knelt down beside her on the rug. 
The portfolio of fashion plates was on her 
lap. Mrs. Ferrers found herself affec- 
tionately admiring his yellow head, and 
presently she found herself telling him so. 

“What pretty hair you have!” she 
said, softly. He colored. The words 
sounded infinitely sweet. He rose hur- 
riedly, and laughed. Curiously enough, at 
that moment, perhaps the result of some 
magnetic influence which had caused the 
coincidence of her arrival being heralded 
by the talk about her name, the bead and 
bamboo curtains were drawn, and Mrs, 
Ferrers’ smart maid announced—Mrs, 
Mud. 





“ My dear Seringa!” 
' My dear Mabel !” 

“T had to come up to town,” said Mrs. 
Mud, when the sisters had embraced, 
“ about that nasty house at Ascot. There 
has been some stupid misunderstanding, 
and it has slipped through my fingers.” 

“Oh! dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrers. 
And then she remembered the young man 
who stood shyly at the window, uncertain 
whether to go or to remain. “ You must 
let me introduce you,” she said, prettily. 
“Mr. Farquhar, Mrs. Mud.” 

“So charmed!” said Mrs. Mud. “ It 
hasn’t even two d’s, Mr. Farquhar. Spelt 
the same way as the mud in the streets, I 
tell every one. Mr. Mud doesn’t mind 
now. I tell him it is much better to 
brazen it out, and so it is. There ought 
to be some law against these atrocities, 
now, oughtn’t there? In the meanwhile 
I live in seclusion at Bath. I will not 
present myself to civilization—meaning 
London, with a name like that. However 
I have only about nine more months of it. 
Horace changes it early next year, Mabel. 
I have asserted myself at last and extorted 
a promise—a swear, Mabel, on a Church 
Service.” 

Rather like her sister, but in less good 
. style, Mrs. Mud was a handsome woman 
with a sharp face and voice, and a fair 
complement of natural humor. She made 
good capital out of the mud, both literally 
and otherwise. The name, though a thorn 
in her side, was, in her hands, an immense 
source of amusement to her friends, and 
certainly not less so, if rather grimly, to 
herself. The man represented money, and 
Seringa Anstey had felt that she owed it 
to her brother and sister to marry him. 
Perbaps had it not been for her gener- 
osity the little house in Vale Place, Pont 
Street, would not have held so many 
pretty things. There was an immense 


feeling of esprit de corps in this old little 
family. 

“So I needn't trouble you to design a 
dress for me, Mr. Farquhar,” 


said Mrs. 
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Ferrers, with her sweet smile, “ since Mrs. 
Mud has not been able to get the house.” 

“ But, good gracious me!” said Mrs, 
Mud, with her sharp, good-tempered 
voice. “I mean to get it. What elsedo 
you suppose I came up for? Where’s 
Tom, he might come with me?” 

“Tom is away,” said Mrs. Ferrers. 

“ That’s like Tom!” _ 

“Going, Mr. Farquhar?” said Mrs, 
Ferrers. ‘Must you really, and to-mor- 
row what engagements have you? Now, 
will you be very nice and good, and come 
with me to Corise’s. Will you? How 
nice of you, a man’s ideas are always so 
useful in dress. I will drive round to your 
chambers, shall 1?—Diggings, or what- 
ever the terrible word is !—and then we'll 
fetch the banjo on the way back, and you 
shall come home and have tea with me.” 

When Cecil Farquhar was gone, Mrs. 
Mud looked at her sister. 

“Who is that boy?” she said, sharply. 
“And where did you get those bamboo 
things? they are rather pretty! How 
are funds?” 

“Funds are a shade better.than they 
were,” said Mrs. Ferrers, doubifully, be- 
ginning at the end and working back- 
wards. “I bought them,” nodding and 
pointing to the curtains with a knitting 
needle. “ He is one of Lord Mapleston’s 
sons—the second, I think.” 

“TI didn’t suppose you stole them,” said 
Mrs. Mud, “and I don’t mind if I do 
have some tea!” 

“My darling Seringa, why didn’t you 
ask me before? How stupid of me! I 
wonder what I was thinking of.” 

“Young Farquhar,” said Mrs. Mud, 
dryly. “How much better your servants 
make buttered toast than mine. What 
are you knitting?” 

Mrs. Ferrers looked down at her work. 

“A pair of silk socks,” she said, de- 
murely. 

“ Who for?” asked Mrs. Mud, vith 
more bluntness than grammar. 

“ My dear Seringa, really !” exclaimtll 




































Mrs. Ferrers. “I don’t quite know. 
Tom, perhaps.” 

“ Young Farquhar,” said Mrs. Mud, 
again. “You are very intimate with 
him. Do you mean to marry him?” 

Mrs. Ferrers, lying back in the deep 
chair with the fur over it, her pretty feet 
crossed in front of her, her small head 
against the white of the catskin, looked 
at her sister for some seconds before she 
answered, and there was a suspicious 
tremble in the voice that said: 

“IT don’t know, Seringa; I haven’t 
made up my mind, and besides—besides, 
he has not asked me.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
OLD LADY MAPLESTON. 


Mrs. Ferrers’ set was not exactly 
that of the connections of Cecil Farquhar. 
In the little house in Vale Place, Pont 
Street, he met, on the whole, rather a Bo- 
_hemian lot, actors and artists and the 
wives of both, and young authors and 
composers, and though these people were 
not unknown to fame, still they did not 
qualify for the name of Lion, that magic 
word which unlocks higher doors. 

Hence it was some little time before 
Cecil Farquhar’s fine friends got to knew 
of his growing intimacy with the hand- 
some Mrs. Ferrers. True, they had begun 
to remark that he was “awfully unavail- 
able this season, always engaged,” but, in 
London, this being such a common com- 
plaint, it never struck any one to be 
suspicious. It chanced, however, that 
Mrs. Mud, coming out of Mrs. Ferrers’ 
house, met one of her Bath friends driv- 
ing in the direction of the Park. The 
lady stopped her hansom. 

“ My dear Mrs. Mud! In town? How 
nice! Where are you going? Can I be 
of any use? Can I drop you anywhere?” 

“It would be really kind,” said Mrs. 
Mud, “if you are going anywhere in the 
direction of Piccadilly.” 
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“T am on my way to see old Lady Ma- 
pleston, in Albemarle Street. So I can 
put you down where you like.” 

“ Lady Mapleston ?” said Seringa, with 
the consciousness of coincidence being at 
work, and wondering where she had just 
heard the name. 

It dawned upon her presently, and she 
not unnaturally made some trifling re- 
mark about Cecil Farquhar. After that 
the conversation rolled off to other mat- 
ters. But aseed had been dropped, and 
when Mrs. Mud had been put down at the 
corner of Clarges Street, Mrs. Duncan, 
the Bath friend, carried the little seed 
into Albemarle Street, and sowed it very 
innocently in old Lady Mapleston’s draw- 
ing room. 


Some old women shrivel as they age, 
and some call in the aid of art to try and 
conceal the ravages of time and nature. 
Some grow bulky and shapeless, and some 
scraggy and thin. 

Very different to any of these was the 
Dowager Lady Mapleston. 

Old age idealized! She was like some 
dainty Dresden figure, some grand old 
aristocrat of a by-gone day—a well-chosen 
specimen of an English gentlewoman, 
with her white-gray hair, her black silk 
dress and little lace shawl tied gracefully 
over her shoulders. A dear old lady, 
too, with everything about her as neat 
and well ordered as herself. 

In figure she was tall and stately, her 
back just rounded by the weight of her 
eighty years, but her head was held 
proudly as in by-gone days, and her blue 
eyes, so like her grandson’s, were bright 
asever. Her hands were white and deli- 
cate, not too thin, as she herself would 
have told you; “I had beautiful hands,” 
she often said, and smiled as she sighed, 
‘“‘ but I am getting old.” 

“You have now,” people said to her 
gently, for instinctively one’s voice must 
soften as it addressed her. 
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Every one loved her. Her manner had 
an infinite charm. She numbered her 
‘friends by hundreds, for no one who had 
had the good fortune to kuow her could 
ever forget her sweet face. Wherever 
she went she carried »# subtle atmosphere 
of cheerful content, and all things went 
happily for her. 

Her drawing-room was a little centre, 
and daily her friends dropped in and 
dropped out. Then she had very often 
young people staying with her, and she 
took much interest in their society. 

Lady Mapleston’s Bible and her papers 
and her books were very constant com- 
panions to her, and in truth she was 
never dull. She took a keen and lively 
interest in politics and in all that busy 
London life outside which, and yet in 
whose midst, she lived. 
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Mrs. Duncan sowed her little seed 
very innocently. 

“At Mrs. Ferrers!” said old Lady Ma- 
pleston. ‘“ Who is Mrs. Ferrers?” 

“My friend, Mrs. Mud’s sister,” said 
Mrs. Duncan. 

“Mud! that is not a pretty name,” 
said the old lady. 

“No,” said Mrs. Duncan, “ indeed, no! 
Her husband is an American.” 

“Mrs. Ferrers’ husband ?” asked Lady 
Mapleston. 

“Oh!no. Mrs. Ferrers is a widow. I 
meant Mr. Mud was an American.” 

“Oh! I see,” said the Dowager. 

And the subject dropped, and here 
very likely the seed would have died, had 
not the name Ferrers cropped up again 
the next day in that old-fashioned draw- 
ing-room in Albemarle Street. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





O matter the rank of life, any 
woman, be she princess or peasant, 
who undertakes the care of a family 
becomes at once responsible for the wel- 
fare of that family, whether she actually 
toils for them with her own hands, as does 
the laborer’s wife, or simply oversees and 
superintends the work of others, as does 
the lady rich in all the goods of this 
world. The responsibility is there, and 
not one can escape it without risking not 
only her own happiness and welfare, but 
those of all connected with her. 


True unselfishness, like true love, 


must seek the highest good of others— 
that and nothing else—must be willing to 
give up, if need be, some of its own “dear 
delights,” and even seem to choose the 
little pleasures*and indulgences which it 
would so gladly hand over to others —must 
learn to find its highest pleasure not in 
self-mortification, nor, indeed, in any self- 
regarding at all, butsimply in the further- 


ance of the true happiness, the true wel- 
fare, the best and highest interests of 
others. 


Pernaps there is no more important 
art in all life than to receive the 
varying effects of weal and woe in such | 
a way that they may each develop some- 
thing worthy in our characters. There is 
a latent power of good in them all, but 
too often it is never brought into action. 
Seneca says, “The good things that 
belong to prosperity are to be wished, but 
the good things that belong to adversity 
are to be admired.” 


Au physical well-being, all mental 
sanity, all moral advancement, and, of 
course, all happiness depend upon the 
continual exertion of power ; and this, in 
its turn, depends upon having an aim 
close at heart, an object for which it is 
deemed worthy to strive. 














“LITTLE DROPS OF WATER.” 


HEN thinking of a little drop of 
water, a little fleck of dew, and a 
snow-flake, it would be very natural to 
consider them as being among the most 
insignificant things in nature; yet upon 
the existence and the ministry of even 
such small things as these depend the life 
and vegetation of the world. Each tiny 
drop is a part of the great circulating 
fluid, which, flowing through the veins of 
our dear Mother Earth, give her life and 
beauty. 

The vapors rise to the mountain tops 
and fall there in the form of snow, rain, 
and mist, until, gathering strength and 
quantity, they flow downward in streams 
which swish and make fruitful and beau- 
tiful the lands they irrigate as they thus 
find their way back to their parentsource, 
the ocean. Without the agency of the 
streams and rivers the earth would soon 
become dry and barren, unproductive and 
uninhabitable. 

The highest mountains are covered 
with perpetual snow. On these the 
glaciers conserve and give forth the 
- waters forming and feeding streams 
which flow downward through the 
valleys. The snow on the mountain sum- 
mits is gradually transformed into ice ; 
the glaciers, from the tremendous pressure 
upon their upper parts, are forced slowly 
downward, becoming rivers of ice, so to 


speak, for they are pressed forward with . 


constant irresistible force, and, although 
the movement is slow, it is certain, and 
after long seasons, measurable and ap- 
parent. F 

Finally, after its long, slow journey, 
the lower end of the glacier protrudes be- 
low the limits of perpetual snow, and, as 
it is pressed still downward, it reaches 
a point at which it slowly yields to the 
power of the sun’s rays, when little 





streams of water issue forth and start 
upon their ever restless course as they 
seek their way back to the sea; but as 
they pass along they perform a ministry 
of usefulness, they give life to the earth ; 
they give “drink to every beast of the 
field,” and cause “the grass to grow for 
the cattle, and the herb for the service of 
man, that he may bring forth fruit out of 
the earth.” 

On mountains which are below the 
snow-line moss serves the same purpose as 
the glacier. Even up above the limit of 
all other vegetations moss and lichens 
may be found, and in their tiny cups they 
often hold the germs of baby-rills which 
afterward become mighty rivers. 

A tuft of moss in a little hollow will 
absorb moisture like a sponge, its spongy 
texture prevents rapid evaporation, and it 
also inclines it to yield up its precious 
store slowly and reluctantly, and only 
when it can hold no more. The moist 
surface of these mossy springlets attracts 
the moisture from the mists and clouds, 
thus constantly adding to their store until 
at last they are obliged to allow an over- 
flow from their little goblets, and so little 
tiny rills slip downward ; these moisten 
other mossy beds, which, in their turn, 
add to the water supply, so, gradually 
growing in size and strength, the rills be- 
come streams of greater or less dimen- 
sions, and flow steadily onward on their 
life-bestowing course. 

Trees, too, perform an important part 
in conserving the water supply. Where 
the forests are ruthlessly cut down the 
springs and rivers which have in them 
their source disappear, the air in the 
region round about becomes dry and hot, 
and the land barren and incapable of 
cultivation. 

In ancient times trees were believed to 
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be the parents of streams and fountains. 
And, in a sense, the superstition held some- 
thing of truth. Trees collect and con- 
dense on their out-spread leaves the mois- 
ture from the surrounding air, with its 
clouds and mists. Sometimes it collects 
it in such quantities as to form distinct 
drops. The moisture falls to the ground 
and there feeds, or itself forms the sources 
of springs. 

A spriug can easily be formed on a hill- 
side by digging a hole and planting trees 
and shrubs around it. The water from 
the hill-side drains, naturally, into the 
hollowed cavity, and the shrubbery not 
only adds then its collection, but it pre- 
vents rapid evaporation. After a storm 
the woods will be “ wet” long after the 
unsheltered land is dry. This power of 
retaining moisture renders the air in the 
woods cooler, and the cooler air attracts 
more strongly the moisture from ‘the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, thus ever renewing 
its supply. 

Strange as it may appear, rocks also 
serve as important factors in forming and 
feeding water-sources.' There are no 
rocks, we are told, so dry but that they 
absorb and hold moisture. “ Mountain 
rocks are vast store-houses of water 
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which husband and equalize the supply, 
and replenish the springs with unfailing 
regularity independently of the varying 
rain-falls.” 

“Very mysterious,” says Mr. Mac- 
Millar, “seems the origin of a spring as 
it sparkles up from the bosom of the 
mountain, or from the heart of a rock 
into the sunshine. Not more certainly 
would life terminate in the body, if the 
pulse ceased to beat, than would the world 
be locked in everlasting sleep if the pulse 
of the mountain-spring ceased to throb.” 

Marvelous, indeed, are the processes by 
which earth’s vital fluid is brought into 
the channels through which it can flow 
with enrichment and blessing. The mois- 
ture which gathers on the mountain sum- 
mits would, if unregulated by the benef- 
icent laws which all nature obeys, flow 
down the mountain-sides in raging 
torrents, bearing destruction and desola- 
tion in their course. By moss and glacier, 
by tree and rock they are gathered and 
held, and set free gradually and safely, 
and as they descend steadily and con- 
tinuously, they make the earth and all 
the lands thereof fertile and fruitful and 
habitable, bestowing beauty and fragrauce 


and fullness of life. 
AUNTIE. 





i Sa young should be taught to trust 

in Providence and themselves, and 
to fight adverse circumstances to the last 
gasp. In a large majority of such gladia- 
torial combats he who thus champions fate 
to the uttermost wius the day ; and at the 
worst it is a consolation to defeat to feel 
that nothing man could do to secure vic- 
tury was left undone. 

Tue brain can be trained just like 
the hand. This is the great object of 
education. An empty head is an evil 
head ; an untrained brain is a mischiev- 
ous brain. The brain must be used all 


round; and perhaps the greatest danger 
of school education at present is that the 
memory is cultivated principally or almost 
alone. It is not walking encyclopedias 
that do good in the world, but skilled 
brains able to think and not merely to 
remember. 

A Bap daughter seldom makes a 
good wife. If a girl is ill-tempered 
at home, snarls at her parents, snaps at 
her brothers and sisters, and shirks her 
ordinary duties, the chances are ten to 
one that when she gets a home of her own 
she will make it wretched. 














RUTH. 


HE uight set in darkly ; great patches 
of clouds were nestling in one black 
mass in the West. 

Ruth was afraid of storms, and nowone 
of the wildest and most threatening was 
apparently gathering, and she was all 
alone in that bit of a house on the open 
prairie. 

“Oh! if Rob would only come,” she 
thought, going to the door fur the twen- 
tieth time, and peering out in that ugly 
blackness. “But he won’t. I'd like to 
see that vile place burn down where he 
lingers; yes, I would, and I don’t believe 
it’s very wicked to feel so. Pvor Rob!” 

Now, the vile place Ruth so detested 
was Jack Seymore’s stylish saloon in 
Indian Gulch, as the distant mining 
town was called. To the westward lay 
the grand old Rockies, at whose feet the 
little town had been built, to the east the 
rolling and verdant prairie, dotted at 
considerable distances from each other 
with homes of settlers. 

Rob Rashmere had been father and 
mother to little Ruth ever since the old 
folks had died and left his young sister in his 
@are. He had ever been kind and loving, 
and the plans they had formed of that new 
Western home had been something stu- 
pendous, but most unexpectedly Rob be- 
came changed, sadly and most cruelly 
changed, and Ruth, catching an inkling 
of the truth, aid the whole blame upon 
handsome, reckless Jack Seymore, the 
proprietor of the finest saloon in Indian 
Gulch. Ruth was a shrewd little woman, 
and her guess had hit pretty near the 
mark, as Jack himself was well aware. 

While Ruth fretted and shrank in 
terror from the coming storm, Rob drank 
and sang and made merry among his 
boon companions, and never gave a passing 


thought to the lonely sister. Poor Rob, 
he was quite incapable of thinking about 
anything, and even Jack, who managed 
to keep on the safe side of extremes, 
glanced at him conteuptuously, and his 
thoughts, more than once, strayed to the 
lonely little sister on the prairie. 

Hark! what awful sound was that 
even above the shriek of wind aud beat 
of rain ? 

“There has been a slide up the Gulch, 
somethin’ broke loose!’ shouted more 
than one. “Run! Run for your lives!” 

Out of the saloon they poured pell- 
meil; no time to lose, true enough, as by 
that terrific noise they understuod some- 
thing of the nature of the catastrophe. 

All the citizens were out, all that lived 
in the lower end of the place near the 
caiion, and were fleeing up the mountain 
road where safety lay. 

All but one, as it happened, and he, 
having no especial friend present, was 
quite forgotten at the time. Poor, stupid 
Rob! 

“They are going, every one on ‘em in 
the lower end of the town. See! there, 
the saloon of Seymore’s is the very first. 
Lucky we were all suber enough to take 
to our heels, wasn’t it, lads?” 

“Where is Rob Rashmere?” shouted 
Jack, in sudden apprehension. 

“Blamed if I know. You don’t 
think—” 

But whatever Jack thought he did not 
say, he simply turned away with a white, 
set face and looked out over the prairie. 

“So I’m to be the death of him, not by 
degrees, but by one sudden swift plunge 
into eternity. Perhaps fate has been kind 
to him, but I’d rather be shot than to face * 
that little sister, waiting, even now, for 
his coming. But I must, there is no one 
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else, I feel like a criminal, and I’m afraid 
Iam. I, Jack Seymore.” 

A few minutes later the best horse in 
the town with swift strides bore him out 
toward that distant prairie home. 

The storm had almost passed, but its 
dread ravages remained. Ruth, still 
trembling and almost ill from fright, 
heard afar that pound, pound of gallop- 
ing feet. 

“Rob, oh! is it he? How he rides, 
something unusual must have happened, 
but I am so glad Rob is coming.” 

There follows a timid knock on the 
door. 

Ruth starts, she knows at once a 
stranger stands without. 

“Come in,” she breathes, faintly, too 
terrified to go to the door herself. 

It is opened gently and Jack Seymore, 
covered in the black prairie mud, his 
face colorless, stands before her. 

“‘Oh!” she gasps, “ it’s you!” 

“Yes, Miss Ruth. I am sorry that it 
is not—not,” breaking off suddenly. 
“There has been an accident at the 
Gulch.” ; 

She is silent, her dumb, pained eyes 
open wider and ask the question she can- 
not frame in speech. 

“T had to come and tell you. I knew 
you were alone. I wished hours ago that 
Rob would leave my place, but he, oh! 
how can [ tell you!” 

‘You must,” she manages to articu- 
late at last. 

“ He was in the saloon when the storm 
broke, as were we all. It was all so 
quick, like a flash, you see, there was a 
slide up the mountain, a break in the 
cafion or rather a great overflow caused 
by the down-pour of rain, snow and 
stones. I cannot tell now just what did 
happen, only we all fled to higher and 
safer ground, and the saloon and several 
other buildings were washed away.” 

“ And Rob?” 

“May God forgive me, Ruth, for I 
doubt if you ever can. Rvub was for- 
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gotten for the time, and—and Rob was 
still in the building when it was carried 
away. Don’t faint!” 

“TI won’t. I never do,” she said, 
calmly, but her burning eyes seemed to 
pierce his very soul. All their scorn and 
loathing he seemed to understand. 

“ It is your work, it was perhaps more 
hurried than you intended, but your 
work nevertheless,” she murmurs. 

“TI do not ask your forgiveness, but 
you are alone out here. How will 
you live? Only let me help you!. I will 
be a better man. I hate that horrid life. 
I will never drink or gamble again!” 

“T will forgive you when you bring my 
brother back to me, my brother strong 
and well as he was when you first knew 
him. Never until then.” 

The hopelessness in Jack Seymore’s 
white face, its evident anguish and re- 
morse seemed to arouse her slightly. 

‘Go! and bring me Rob’s body, his 
poor bruised body, if you can do nothing 
else!” 

“Tf man can, I will,” he replied, and 
he was lost in the blackness of the night, 
while Ruth was alone with her agony. 

And this then was the end. Rob was 
dead, her tender, loving brother; their 
little home in the vast prairie was to be 
theirs no more, the mortgages must be 
paid, there would be nothing left, she 
would have to go somewhere ; no matter, 
she could work, but Rob dead, her pride, 
her old father and mother’s joy! Well, 
they had been spared this. 

The hours wore on, she felt that if 
dawn did not come soon she would lose 
her senses. She counted the ticking 
of the clock on the rude board shelf. 
Rob’s clock—he had bought it when a 
boy—and it still ticked on, on, and Rob 
was dead. 


Would Jack Seymore find him? She 


knew. something of the fruitless task she 
had set him ; she did not care, she wished 
he could be compelled to search for that 
bruised body all his life. She had not 
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arrived at the time yet to dream of for- 
giveness. 

In the meantime Jack Seymore had 
ridden madly in the direction of the river, 
a river through the prairies, but a mad 
rushing stream amid the mountains. 

“His body,” he muttered. “It is 
ground to atoms, but I promised to try te 
tind it, and I wiil if mortal can.” 

The overflowed lands allowed his horse’s 
hoofs to sink deeply in the moist earth, 
but he followed the stream on toward its 
source, trying, in the dim light, to dis- 
cern a glimpse or fragment of buildings 
or victim. The task seemed utterly hope- 
less. 

On he pressed, a gray dawn was break- 
ing, and suddenly he gave a low exclama- 
tion. At his feet, almost, lay a portion of 
his saloon fixtures, one of his tables. 

“Things went to smash somewheres 
above this, I suppose. Poor Rob, had he 
been sober he might have stood a chance 
in a thousand, but as it was—” 

The way was growing rougher. Eagerly 
he looked about him, when all at once he 
was startled by a strange, hoarse cry. 

“Jack !” it said, “ Jack !” 

And there, far out in the muddy water, 
clinging to a low growth of bushes, was 
Rob. Yes; Rob, alive beyond a doubt. 

“Jack, hurry,” he cried, hoarsely. 
“ This is breaking loose. I cannot swim, 
Iam too exhausted. A minute or two 
longer and it will be too late.” 

But even as he speaks Jack has 
whirled his horse into the stream and is 
coming to his rescue, coming at the risk 
of his own life, as Jack well knows. 

His splendid horse is already weary, 
but he must make the attempt if all 
perish, 

On, on, the bush sways under Rob’s 
clinging hands, he hears the rush of mad 
waters in his ears, he sees nothing, he is 
blind, but he is dimly conscious that he 
has been placed on the back of a horse 
that is bravely struggling for the shore. 
Ruth lies upon the floor, the sun shines 


RUTH. — 


in at the little window brightly, it touches 
her lovely, pale face, and tries to bring 
some warmth to it in vain. She is not 
unconscious, but a strange apathy pos- 


sesses her. Rob is dead. Yes, what 
matter? life is not much, she cannoteven 
weep. 


Somebody fumbles with the door-latch. 
Perhaps it is Jack Seymore with the body 
of her brother. She only turns her tired 
eyes in that direction. 

‘The door opens, a flood of light pours 
in. Something else enters, a man wet, 
covered in mire, blood upon his brow, a 
pale man, and his eyes— 

“Oh! my God, it is Rob!. Rob!” she 
cries, startled into life, and then joy did 
what sorrow could not, for Ruth fainted 
at his feet. 

She came to with his kisses on her 
hands, his warm, loving kisses, and some- 
how, gazing in those humid eyes, she felt 
that her brother had indeed been restored 
to her. 

Later, when they could talk coherently 
aud Ruth had thrown aside his wet cloth- 
ing, and had him well wrapped in warm 
blankets drinking warm teas, he tuld how 
it was Jack Seymore saved him. 

“T was too near dead to understand it 
all, but he saw me and rode out at once 
to my rescue. I cannot understand how 
he did it, but I found myself clinging to 
his horse and nearing the shore, and— 
Jack was left to drown!” 

“O Rob! surely not!” 

“Yes, there was not the slightest 
chance, good swimmer as he was. His 
heavy clothing, the floating débris, his 
exhaustion. 1 looked back when I had 
consciousness enough to comprehend 
matters; there were no bushes, no Jack. 
Poor, brave fellow !” 

“IT said I would never forgive him un- 
less he restored you to me. I forgive 
him now utterly,” and the tears that 
would not flow for her brother fell freely 
for him whom she had deemed her 
brother's deadliest foe. 














Rob was indeed restored to her. Three 
years later saw him on the road, if not 
to wealth, to at least many comforts and 
luxuries and independence. 

The prairie home, now large and com- 
modious, was to have a new mistress soon, 
and Ruth flew around in her merry, 
bustling way, seeing that everything was 
in proper order. 

“You take as much interest in my 
wedding as if it was your own,” said Rob, 
chucking her under the chin. “ By the 
way, isn’t there something in the wind? 
A certain young merchant, it seems—” 

* Don’t!” said Ruth, a strange flush 
rising to her cheek. “I am to be the old 
maid of the family, you know there al- 
ways has to be one old maid, and some- 
times aunties are convenient.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Rob, laughing. 
“ But,” a new seriousness coming into his 
face, he added: “I wonder, I have often 
thought that Jack—that it wasn’t all for 
me—perhups.” 

Then a something 
checked the words. 

“Forgive me, dear,” he said, huskily. 
“T never knew. He was a splendid fellow 
that, like one other you know, happened 
to go wrong. It isn’t always villains who 
commit sins, though they are sinners vile 
enough at the time And he closed up 
matters rather well after all.” 

A week later, wearied with all the fes- 
tivities of the wedding, Ruth walked out 
in the cool of the evening and turned her 
wearied gaze toward the distant lights 
upon the hill where the new city was 
coming on so fast. 

Rob was married, a new mistress was 
now over hishome. Rob was happy, she 
was happy too, because of his joy, but 
something had gone out of her life, 
something she could understand but 
dimly. It was still her home, she was not 
to be worried, Rob said, any more, but 
take a good big rest and just be happy 
and contented and enjoy herself. Silly 


in Ruth’s face 
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Rob, to understand a woman no better! 
She was only, a little lonely, that was all, 
it would pass away and she was tired. 
What was that beneath the arbor, a man’s 
figure? Yes, the scent of his cigarreached 
her plainly. 

“Rob!” she called, as had been her 


custom ever, not realizing quite yet that . 


he was in all probability near his new 
bride. 

It was not Rob, she was soon aware of 
that, because he arose and approached 
her slowly and she saw that his left sleeve 
was empty. 

Something in the mein, the build of 
the tall man before her, even in that faint 
light, caused her heart to quicken its beats, 
then she knew him. 

“Jack!” she cried, and little she 
guessed of the joy her voice betrayed. 

“Yes, it is Jack,” he said, quietly, 
raising his hat. “I ought not to have 
come here, but I heard Rob was married. 
I felt I wanted to see him once more. I 
hardly expected to meet you, Ruth.” 

“But we thought you dead all this 
time; we thought you died to save poor 
Rob. How did you escape, and why have 
you never let us know that you were 
living?” 

“ J—it did not matter. My escape was 
miraculous ; a board came swinging down 
the current, I seized it and was borne 
swiftly down-stream, another heavy board 
crashed against the one to which I clung 
and mashed my arm frightfully, so that 
amputation was necessary. I had by this 
time been borne far down the river, and 
certain parties on its banks rescued me, 
just in time, as I was faint with pain. 
Mained and dishonored as I felt myself 
to be, I did not care to trouble you 
further. .I heard of Rob’s reformation 
and resolved upon my own. I returned 
East and in my old father’s counting- 
room I wiped out from memory, as much 
as possible, those years of recklessness. 
There was one memory, however, of 
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that unhappy past that time and sorrows 
cannot efface, the memory of you, little 
Ruth.” 

He could not see her face distinctly, 
but the drooping head and the shrinking 
figure was plain enough. 

“Pardon me,” he said, sadly, “ I do not 
wish to pain you. I know how you 
scorned me in the past. I have no right 
now to—to trouble you further. I would 
like-to see Rob once more, would you tell 
him where I await him?” 

But Ruth does not offer to depart in 
search of Rob, glad as she knows Rob 
would be to hear that Jack is alive. 

“ Perhaps you fear something evil from 
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such a meeting. Do not. cherish such a 
thought I—Rob is so much to me be- 
cause—” 

“You are blind!” she says; “ you are 
worse, you are cruel. Do you wish to 
send me from you?” 

There is a sound of tears in her voice, 
which trembles slightly. The one-armed 
man, who has been gazing mournfully 
toward the well-remembered mountains 
in the distance, turns quickly about and 
seizes her hand. 

“You don’t mean, Ruth, that you 
could ever love and trust me? My darling, 
do you mean that?” 

And Ruth answers bravely, “ Yes.” 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


EE how the shifting lights and shadows fall 
Athwart the path where young leaves take the sun; 


Blent in a wavering, tangled maze they run, 


As blows the wind across the orchard wall, 


So fleet, so faint that careless play seems all,— 


Yet perfect law imprints them, every one, 


And tides might sooner seek the moon to shun 


Than leaves this instant limning to forestall. 
Thus do the lights and shadows of the soul 
Unerringly portray its good and ill ; 


Each aim, each longing, fraught with joy or dole, 


Traces an image on life’s pathway still, 


And the swift pictures are our judgment scroll 


Whether with shine or shade the hours we fill. 
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THE SUMMER BOARDER. 


“"INHERE’S a letter come for you, 

George,” said Mrs. Miller, as her 
husband came in to supper. “ It lies on 
the clock-shelf.” 

“ All right; I'll read it in a minute, 
Lucy.” 

“There’s the paper, too. 
brought ’em.” 

“Real good of him.  Letter’s from 
Fred, I s’pose.. He don’t troubie himself 
to write often.” 

“ No, it aint from Fred ; it’s a woman’s 
hand.” 

“A woman, and directed to me! I 
wonder who it’s from ; but we’ll see right 
off.” 

Mrs. Miller watched his face curiously. 

“ Here, wife,” he said, handing her the 
paper. “ It’s from Cousin Ruth. I de- 
clare, I’d well nigh furgot her! An’ she 
wants to come here. Queer, what a notion 
she’s took. You won’t want her, I don’t 
s’pose ?” 

Mrs. Miller read the letter slowly 
aloud. 


Mr. Smith 


* “Dear Cousin Georce:—I hope 
you have not entirely furgotten one, but 
we have drifted so far apart of late years. 
You have heard of course that I am a 
widow. I have been living since with 
my husband’s fulks, and have a pleasant 
home; but I get so tired of city life, and 
have such an intense longing for the 
cuuntry—not the mountains and lakes 
wheré we often go and always find a 


crowd, but the free, wild, untraveled — 


country where one can be at peace. 

“ [ know you are—or at least were— 
settled in such a place, and my special 
object in writing this is to ask if 1 may 
come to you fora couple of months? I 
will pay the same as if at a hotel, aud do 
612 


not require any extra attention, only to 
be allowed to consider myself one of a 
farmer’s family, and roam at will over 
the fields as I did when a child. 

“Of course I do not know how you are 
situated, but if convenient to you and 
your wife to take me in, I shall be glad. 

“* Please reply at once, and oblige 

“ Your cousin, 
“ Ruta AINsLEY.” 


“T s’pose you’d like to have her come, 
George ?” 

“ Why, I'd like to see her, of course; 
but if she stays two months it’ll be hard 
on you.” 

“Yes, right in hot weather, an’ with 
extra men hayin’ an’ all. But then she 
offers to pay well, so we might afford to 
keep a girl awhile. Mamie aint strong, 
an’ so I hate to put any more work on 
her.” 

“ But, Lucy, ’pears to me I should feel 
real cheap to take board money from one 
of my own kin—though if she stayed all 
summer we couldn’t hardly afford it for 
nothin’, an’ she’s dretful well off, I s’ pose, 
at least her husband was considered very 
fore-handed.” 

“She wants an answer right away, 
George.” 

“Yes, I see. Likely she'll come by 
the first of July. City folks always want 
to get out of the city before the Fourth, 
I’ve heard.” : 

‘Ts she- very particular an’ proud 
like ?” 

“Well, she didn’t use to be. You 
needn’t be a mite afraid of her, unless 
she’s changed wonderful. She always 
had a very easy an’ pleasant way with 
her, though I do s’pose she’s took on some 
city polish. I don’t expect she’ll find me 





























improved any all these years. Farmin’ 
aint calculated to add nothin’ to looks, 
nor manners, neither ; it’s jest work an’ 
eat, an’ sleep an’ work again right 
around.” 

“Yes, that’s so; we’re workin’ our- 
selves to death an’ not much to show for 
it; an’ after we be dead, what good’ll we 
have of our labor?” 

“Oh! now, Lucy, don’t talk that way. 
You always have spells of bein’ low- 
spirited. Why can’t you be chirpy like 
you used to be?” 

“Oh! there’s so much to do all the 
time, and I get so tired out, an’ no am- 
bition. If I could ever see the good of it 
—get things in the house, an’ have 
things handier to work with, I’d have 
more heart; but you keep a-buyin’ more 
land, an’ then hire more men to help 
work it, so what’s the use ?” 

“Well, well, Lucy, I aint a-goin’ to 
buy no more, an’ I guess by close con- 
trivin’ we can nigh about pay it up this 
year, an’ then we'll begin to fix up 
around ; but we can’t never come up to 
Morrises folks.. He’s the only farmer I 
know that’s sot out to be a real gentle- 
man, doin’ his work by machinery and 
raising fruit by books, an’ poultry, too ; 
an’ now he’s got a hatchin’ machine. I 
don’t know what under the sun he'll get 
next, but lie must have had some money 
left him, or he couldn’t never keep up, 
for farmin’ don’t pay well enough to do it.” 

“But there aint a thrifiier-lookin’ 
farm anywhere about, George; an’ the 
house an’ yard does look so neat an’ 
pretty, too.” 

“ Yes; it makes a fine show. I don’t 
sce how he does it, but sonie folks is al- 
ways lucky. There come the men; now 
let’s have supper.” 

After it was over Mr. Miller went to a 
neighbor's on some farm business, and so 
the matter of the boarder was not decided ; 
but while washing the dishes, Mrs. 
Miller told Mamie of the letter and its 
request. 
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“O mamma! how perfectly lovely! a 
real city lady, and some relation to us 
besides. Of course you are going to let 
her come ?” 

“We aint fully decided yet; but it'll 
be as your pa thinks, of course; he aint 
said yet.” 

“ But think of the money; why we 
can get new curtains, and a new carpet 
for the best room. O mamma! we must 
have her.” 

“ Don’t be so fast, dear; think of the 
extra work.” 

“Oh! I'll be willing to work for that; 
it'll be grand to have a city boarder. 
She'll have lots of lovely dresses and 
jewelry, won’t she?” 

“TI don’t know; most likely she will, 
though. She’s quite well off, so your pa 
thinks.” 

“T s’pose I must answer that letter 
this mornin’, Lucy, so as to send it down 
to the office first chance. Now, what 
shall I tell her?” 

“ Why, it’s four you to decide, I s’pose, 
George.” 

“I don’t know; I hate to say come, if 
you don’t want her; an’ the work’ll come 
on you.” 

“Do you s’pose she'll be suited with 
things so very plain?- I aint got no 
fixin’s or finery for the rooms, nor table, 
neither.” ' 

“ But, Lucy, she says she wants to live 
jest like farmers; mebbe she don’t know 
how they dv live, though, or has forgot by 
this time.” 

“Well, if we take her, can I have 
some of the board-money to get things I 
want ?” a es 

“ Ye-ces, Is’pose so; but what do you 
want ?” * 

A faint flush tinted the woman’s sallow 
cheeks as she replied quickly: 

“Some towels, and table-cloths, and_ 
dishes, and curtains, and sheets, and—” 

“For merey sake, Lucy, hold up!” 

“I’m so ashamed of these old green 
paper shades, all full of holes, and go dirty, 















too. I wonder if your cousin is used to 
flies ?” 

‘Flies never hurt nobody yet to speak 
of |” 

“ They’re a perfect nuisance, an’ make 
lots of work. If there was blinds on the 
windows I could keep the rooms dark 
and cool, an’ not have such swarms of 
flies.” 

“Oh! well, we'll git em some time, an’ 
have the house painted, too. Good things 
come slow. Then I guess I’ll write Ruth 
to come.” 

One warm afternoon a week later Mr. 
Miller washed his buggy, groomed his best 
horse, shaved, and arrayed himself in his 
Sunday suit, and drove to the depot, five 
miles away, to meet the expected boarder. 

The talked-of “help” had not been 
procured, as it was almost impossible in 
that locality to find a girl willing to go 
out to do housework, and so Mamie and 
her mother had worked from early dawn, 
up-stairs and down, and in the hot kitchen, 
baking, boiling, and ironing ; but now at 
last everything was in as good order as 
they could make it, and they just had 
time to wash their heated faces and slip 
on clean calico dresses as the buggy 
came up to the door. It had two occu- 
pants, and a trunk lashed on behind the 
seat. 

To tell the truth, George Miller felt a 
little ashamed of his blindless, unpainted 
house, and his rickety door-yard fence as 
he drove up. He had never thought 
much about it before, but his cousin’s 
. comments on the various homes they had 
passed, and especially her delighted ap- 
preciation of the Morris place, had 
nettled him a little, and he felt that 
his own domicile needed a prompt 
apology. 

“Ye see, Ruth, I lay out to fix up a 
little when I git out of debt ; Ido re’ly!” 

“ You have the making of a beautiful 
place here,” she replied. “The ground 
slopes so prettily away from the house, 
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and all those noble trees so near, too, 
Oh! how lovely you could fix it with a 
little labor.” 

Mr. Miller was so glad that he had 
been thoughtful enough to mow the rank 
grass in the door-yard that forenoon, but 
wished sincerely that he had also picked 
up the dead limbs, old boards, and de- 
cayed barrels and boxes before his cou- 
sin’s critical eyes had spied them. 

But the place looked very restful and 
pleasant to the weary city woman, and 
the tinkle of a little brook that flowed 
by the foot of the garden, and the even- 
ing song of the birds up on the great 
maples made a pleasant harmony. A few 
late roses still lingered on the bushes in 
the fence-corner, and the dog came down 
the walk with a dignified welcome, while 
on the shabby front steps stood Mamie 
and her mother, half dreading the intro- 
duction to the new-comer. But there was 
nothing to inspire awe in the looks or 
manner of the gentle lady in gray, who 
advanced and greeted them so cordially 
at Mr. Miller’s off-hand presentation. 

Mamie fell in love with her at sight, 
and Mrs. Miller felt a sudden rise in her 
feelings. The house doors and windows 
stood open, and the breeze wandered 
through at its own sweet will, sweeping 
out some of the heat and flies and odor of 
cooking, and the careful housekeeper 
busied herself in putting the last touches 
to the supper table, while her daughter 
led the way to the large front room up- 
stairs which was to be Mrs. Ainsley’s. It 
was very bare, but neat. 

“She’s real sweet-lookin’, aint she, 
George?” said Mrs. Miller, as her husband 
came in. 

“Yes, she’s a real lady; don’t carry 
very much style, but all the better for 
that.” 

“T hope she aint very hard to suit in 
her eatin’,” she said, as she took up the 
fried chicken. “An’ do you s’pose she'll 
object to eatin’ with the] *~ed man? Jacob 
would be awful mad i had him eat 

















after us, or in the back kitchen ; he thinks 
he’s jest as good as anybody, you know.” 

“So he is; she won’t care for his bein’ 
at the table. I tell you, wife, the less fuss 
you make for her the better she'll be 
suited; she told me so comin’ up. My 
sakes, aint I hungry !” 

“ Well, supper’s all ready, I guess.” 

She gave a last critical look over the 
table. There was a dearth of silver, cut 
glass, and china, but the chicken, mashed 


potatoes, wheat bread and sweet, fresh’ 


rye bread, radishes, field strawberries, 
currant jelly,and amber maple syrup, 
and three kinds of cake made ample 
amends, and tempted hungry people to 
over-eat. 

Mrs. Ainsley was prepared to fully 
enjoy the supper after her day’s journey, 
but she refused two kinds of the cake, 
much to the disappointment of her anx- 
ious hostess, who prided herself on her 
cake. 

“Poor woman!” thought the new- 
eomer. “ How tired and worn-out she 
does look. I’m sorry she cooked so much 
this hot day.” 

After supper she said something like 
this to Mrs, Miller, who answered hastily : 

“Oh! I had to cook, anyway; we al- 
ways have several kinds of cake on hand; 
our folks are all so fond of that, an’ pie, 
an’ then they always want something hot 
for supper, for men-folks work hard on a 
farm, you know.” 

“Yes, but it’s hard for you to be over 
the cook-stove so much, too, dear woman.” 

“Oh! I’m used to that; folks has got 
to eat an’ work, no matter what the 
weather is.” 

After the chores were done, Mr. Miller 
and his cousin sat down in the hall where 
the moonlight streamed in the open door, 
and recalled old times. Mamie joined 
them after a little, while her mother 
finished the kitchen work and talked with 
Ned, the only boy, who sat on the door- 
sill, He had scarcely spoken during 
supper; he was fifteen years old, and 
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uncomfortably shy of strangers, and ¢on- 
sciously awkward, as boys of that age are 
very apt to be. 

“ Come, Neddy, I’m done now; let’s go 
in where the other folks be a spell !” 

“Q mommie! I don’t want to; let me 
go to bed. I’m horrid tired ; I be, honest.” 

“You’re bashful, Neddie,” said his 
mother, but she wiped her hands, and 
went in alone. 

Mrs. Ainsley insisted on her taking the 
big rocking chair, and handed her a fan, 
and moved the lamp so the light should 
not strike direct on her tired eyes, and 
then chatted with her so pleasantly that 
an hour passed very quickly, and the 
overworked woman felt so refreshed and 
rested at the end of it that she fell asleep 
as soon as her head touched the pillow, 
much to her surprise as she recalled the 
fact the next morning, for she usually 
went straight from her kitchen work ‘to 
bed and lay awake a long time, with every 
nerve throbbing, and her busy mind going 
back over the day’s work and taking up 
the burdens of the morrow. 

There had heen a shower in the night 
and sky and earth were radiant. 

The city lady was out early, down by 
the little brook, which babbled more 
noisily than it had the night before, and 
there she encountered Ned, who was going 
across with a pail of milk to feed his pet 
calves. 

“Oh! please may I come with you, 
Ned?” 

“ Yes’m, of course; but the path is 
kind 0’ wet.” 

“Tm not afraid. I have my rubbers 
on.” 

On the way, and while watching the 
pretty creatures drink, she talked so de- 
lightfully of them, and the beauty of the 
morning, and of the farm pets which she 
herself had when a child, that Ned for- 
got to be bashful, and chatted so freely 
and happily with her that his mother, who 
saw them ascending the slope together, 
was fairly amazed. 
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“ Now, Cousin Lucy, will you do me a 
favor?” asked Mrs, Ainsley, when break- 
fast was over. 

“ Why, certain, if Ican. We're plain 
folks, but we want to do the best we can 
by you, so if there’s anything you want 
that we don’t think of, I'll be dreadful 
giad for you to say it.”. 

“ Well, just now I want you to lend me 
a gingham apron, and let me do all the 
dishes. Please, do! I used to be a famous 
dish-washer years ago, and that’s one of 
the accomplishments a woman don’t for- 
get.” 
“Oh! why, dear me! I don’t want you 
to work. You jest enjoy yourself as well 
as you can in such a dull place. Mamie’ll 
help me.” 

“ But Cousin George said yesterday 
that you were disappointed about getting 
help, and Ido really want to see how it 
seems to do housework again; and then 
I have a little selfish scheme on foot, too. 
I want you to get time to go out and take 
a walk with me by and by. I seea lovely 
grove of trees down that hollow; it must 
be delightful down there on a hot day.” 

“Tt is. I went down there one Sunday 
last summer I remember, an’—” 

“ Last summer! I beg your pardon for 
the interruption, but you don’t mean to 
say you haven’t been there since, I hope ?” 

“No, I aint been down sence, I’m very 
sure.” 

“ And all these beautiful spring and 
summer days going away so fast ; but per- 
haps there are pleasanter walks in other 
directions?” 

“ No—o, I don’t know as there is, but, 
ye see, I don’t walk anywhere only around 
the house an’ yard. I have to be on 
my feet ’most all the time, an’ when I 
aint, I’d rather set down. But Mamie’ll 


go with you anywhere you want company. 
She likes to be out-doors.” 

“Yes: but it seems to me you are the 
one who needs the change and fresh air 
the most.” 

“Well, there’s the butter to work, and 
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the dinner to cook, an’ the forenoons go 
dreadful fast.” 

While this talk had been going on, Mrs, 
Ainsley had quietly appropriated an - 
apron, dish-cloth and cup-towels, and 
rolling up her sleeves attacked the pilesof 
dishes which loaded the kitchen-table, 
Mamie, who had been out feeding the 
chickens, stared in wonder at the sight 
which greeted her return! 

“ Bridget Maloney, mum, at yer sar- 


vice!” said the new girl, and Mamie ex- 


claimed: “ Mamma! what made you let 
her wash ’em ?” 

“Your mother couldn’t help herself, 
my dear; and she’s going to take care of 
the butter, and you are going to do— 
anything else that needs doing, an’ I’m 
boss of the dishes, plaze ’m’ !” 

“ But it don’t seem right, Mrs. Ainsley, 
for—” 

“Now, won’t you please call me Cousin 
Ruth? and [’ll tell you my plan. I 
want to get the housework done, and. get 
your mother to go out with me fora walk 
pretty soon.” 

“Oh! I don’t believe she will. I never 
ean get her to go in the afternoon 
even.” 

“Well, you see, she’s too tired then. 
Now you help me coax her out; she looks * 
so pale and has such dark circles under 
her eyes; the fresh morning air is a 
wonderful tonic. I guess we can get the 
work along in time.” 

“Well, there’s the dinner. I can’t 
make a pudding. I’m overgrown, but I’m 
only thirteen.” 

‘“‘Suppose we excuse the pudding from 
appearing to-day ; and I’m sure there was 
enough of everything left from breakfast 
to furnish a dinner-table.” 

Oh! Mrs.—Cousin Ruth, I mean, 
mamma never will let things go like that, 
I know!” 

It was well that Mrs. Ainsley’s plans 
and ideas were such pleasant and sensible 
ones, for she had a way of inducing people 
to fall in with them in spite of themselves, 




















and so by half-past nine she and her 
hostess were out in the fair June sunshine. 

They skirted the corn-field where Ned 
and his father were at work, and stopped 
for a chat over the fence-rails, and then 
in their wanderings they came upon such 
a bed of strawberries that they resolved 
never to go out again without a basket. 

Then they sat down on the bank of the 
little stream which ran through the grove, 
and took off their sun-bonnets, and rested 
and talked, and time flew so fast that 
before they got back to the house the tin 
horn sounded its summons far over the 
field. 

“ Why, something’s happened, or Ma- 
mie would never blow that!” hurriedly 
said Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh! no; she’s only summoning us to 
dinner.” 

“Dinner! good gracious! it can’t be 
noon yet.” 

“Lacks just five minutes,” said Mrs. 
Ainsley, consulting her watch. 

“Oh! dear. I hadn’t ought to a-stayed 
so, but it did seem so pleasant, an’ time 
went so fast.” 

“Now, Cousin Lucy, don’t upbraid 
yourself, and don’t hurry. Mamie has 
got the dinner very well, I feel sure, and 
we'll enjoy it.” 

The careful housekeeper felt somewhat 
relieved when she saw the table. Mamie 
had made coffee, boiled potatoes and eggs, 
and with cold corned beef, cottage cheese, 
and bread, pickles, and ginger cookies, 
and milk, the dinner furnished variety 
enough. 

After the dinner work was done, Mrs. 
Ainsley prescribed a rest and nap for all 
three. : 

“ But I—I re'ly ought to sew !” pleaded 
Mrs. Miller. 

“Better take a nap first, my dear 
woman; you'll feel all the fresher for it 
later.” 

So the doors were shut, the shades let 
down, and the house itself fell to dream- 
ing in the quiet summer afternoon. 
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Toward night Mamie and Cousin Ruth 
—as she desired to be called—went out to 
pick strawberries for tea, leaving Mrs. 
Miller seated at her sewing, but as soon 
as they were out of sight she put it aside 
and proceeded to ease her housewifely 
conscience by making sponge cake and 
cream biscuit. 

“You need constant watching,” laughed 
Cousin Ruth; “ you’ll work yourself to 
death without.” 

But she did not have the heart to scold 
much with those delicious biscuits before 
her. 

That night the entire family gathered 
in the moon-lighted hall, but the air 
seemed to be close and warm. 

“Why can’t we sit on the porch 
awhile ?” 

‘* Well, ye see, Cousin Ruth, them steps 
is kind o’ rickety. Ive been layin’ out 
to have some new ones a long time, but 
somehow I aint got at it. It'll have to be 
’tended to soon.” 

“You're going to build a piazza all 
across the front, I suppose. How much 
it will add to the looks of the house, and 
be so pleasant to sit on, beside keeping 
the glare of the sun off and making the 
rooms cooler. Can’t you have it built 
right away, Cousin George, so I can enjoy 
it, too?” 

Cousin George’s wife and children fairly 
held their breath to hear what his answer 
would be to this audacious question. 

Was not a piazza one of the desires of 
their lives? but every mention of it had 
been frowned down and met with the re- 
mark, “ When we’re out of debt it'll be 
time enough to go in for style like that ;” 
but now—well, he hardly knew what to 
say. 

“T’d like to obleege ye, Ruth, but the 
fact is, I hadn’t intended to put on along 
stoop—that is, not jest yet ; it costs a deal, 
an’ there’s so many things to fix all the 
time on a place. I laid out to put 


up new steps jest so’s to be safe, y 
know.” 








And then he led the conversation to 
other topics. 

But that night the cows got out, and, 
prowling up and down the road, broke 
through into the door-yard and crashing 
against the front steps ended their career 
—as steps. Ned gladly consigned them 
to the wood-pile the next morning, as the 
household stood to view the wreck. 

“‘ Something’s got to be donenow, sure!” 
said the house-owner, ruefully. 

“Just come down to the gate and take 
a look from here, cousin!” called Mrs. 
Ainsley. “ Now just imagine a piazza 
across the whole front. Wouldn’t it be 
an improvement ?” 

“ Ye—es, it would—that’s a fact ; a big 
one !” 

“Now, you see, my board money ’ll 
build it. Iam going to pay you eight 
dollars a week, and I intend to stay some 
time.” 

“T shan’t take any board money from 
you, an’ you workin’ like you did yester- 
day. Why, you done pretty near as 
much as if you was a hired girl, so Lucy 
said |” F 

“That’s partof my summer’s fun; and 
I’m going to pay. board, too. I’d have 
to pay it anywhere else I went, and I’m 
able to; andI like it here very much, 
only it’ll be much more pleasant when I 
can have my rocking-chair and a ham- 
mock out on that new piazza. Oh! you 
might as well hunt up a carpenter, for 
I’m used to having my way.” 

‘I b’lieve you be!” he said, laugh- 
ingly. 

For a week thereafter the sound of the 
saw and hammer was heard in the land, 
and when the building was done Mr. 
Miller was more delighted than any one 
else, and said to Mrs. Ainsley : 

“Tt’s added a clean five hundred tothe 
looks of the place, declare ifit aint! But 
now, yesee how one thing leads to another. 
I can’t paint the stoop an’ leave the house 
as it is, an’ "fore the house is painted, 
wife she wants blinds put on, an’ a bay- 
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winder to the settin’-room ; so where be 
I goin’ to fetch up? Howsomever, Cousin 
Ruth, I’m glad we got the stoop; that’s 
owin’ to you—an’ the cows together.” 

Weeks passed away. The round of 
farm-work went on, and the house stood 
resplendent in a coat of paint, and the 
blinds were in process of making. 

“Tt’s been a wonderful good thing 
your comin’ here this summer, Ruth!” 
said Mr. Miller, one evening, as they sat 
on the piazza alone. “There’s Lucy 
don’t act like the same woman lately, it 
beats all !” 

“Well, cousin, it’s the daily rest, and 
out-door rambles, more milk and fruit, 
and less pies, puddings, and cake on the 
table that makes the difference, I think.”’ 

“Mebbe; but you’re the means of 
bringin’ that about. She never thought 
she had time to rest, or go out before. 
There’s lots of work on a place like this; 
but hayin’ ’Il soon be over, an’ there’!l be 
one man less to do for. It beats every- 
thing how them flowers is a-comin’ on, 
but you’d make ’em grow whether they 
wanted to or not.” ; 

Soon after Cousin Ruth’s arrival she 
had said: ‘‘ Can I have Ned, and aspade, 
and a little piece of ground in the yard ?” 

She had her desires of course; and two 
oval beds of fresh-turned earth appeared. 

Then she brought some ferns from the 
woods, and a few potted plants from the 
nearest town, and Mamie begged slips 
from the neighbors, until the little beds 
soon presented quite a creditable appear- 
ance, and delighted Mamie and her mo- 
ther, who had never had force of will 
enough to overcome Mr. Miller’s objection 
to waste of time and space in raising 
flowers when the fields were full of wild 
ones. 

Cousin Ruth and the young people 
often took long rambles and enjoyed them 
intensely. They brought home berries, 
birch, and sassafras, and sometimes beau- 
tiful wild plants, and set them out along 











quite well, and had a faculty of impart- 
ing information, and so opened the eyes of 
Ned and his sister to the many strange 
and beautiful things lying all about them. 
And then she gave them such vivid 
descriptions of the great world which 
they had never seen—of its rivers and 
lakes, cities and people, as thrilled them 
through and through with wonder and 
desire. 

And, best of all, she subscribed for 
magazines for Mamie and Ned, and reaped 
an ample reward in witnessing their 
wonder and delight when the first num- 
bers were received. 

Cousin Ruth’s hammock soon made its 
appearance on the new -piazza, where the 
entire family spent the evenings. 

Mr. Miller found the “new fangled 
swing” to be such a blessing to a weary 
back that he speedily bought one for 
himself, and swung it up between the 
maples, and there took his noon rest 
serenely. 

“Can’t we have a tennis or croquet 
ground laid out?” was the next momen- 
tous question propounded by the city 
boarder. 

“Oh! well, I s’pose so, if you want 
it!” said the head of the house. “But I 
do hope you won’t ask for a circus, or 
camp-meetin’, or boat-race *fore you go 
away ; for the line has got to be drawn 
somewhere !”’ 

“Try and bear with me, cousin. I'll 
endeavor not to wear out your patience.” 

Mamie and Ned were half wild with 
joy. Life really seemed to be worth 
living after all. There was something to 
get up for now, besides the round of hoe- 
ing corn, weeding garden, and washing 
dishes and milk pans, and so on. 

The very next day the smooth grass 
plot beyond the well was closely shorn, 
and a croquet set sent for from the nearest 
town ; and on its arrival the whole family 
undertook to learn the game. 

Old Mr. Pettigrew came along the 
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road one evening, and, leaning his arms 
on the fence, watched them awhile, and 


inquired : 
“ What on airth be ye a-doin’?” 
“Playing croquet!” shouted Ned, 


giving his ball a dexterous send through 
two wickets. 

“Law! that air is a queer way to 
play ball. Don’t nobody try to ketch 
’em : a 

“No, sir; that aint the way to play, 
you know.” 

“No; I don’t know nothin’ about it, 
sonny.” 

* “ Wouldn’t you like to come inside and 
watch us?” asked Mrs. Ainsley. “Ned 
will bring you out a chair.” 

“No, thank ye; I must be gittin’ 
along.” 

When he reached home, he said to his 
wife : 

“ They’re havin’ dretful shaller doin’s 
up to neighbor Miller’s ; the hull on ’em 
wus out-door, a-knockin’ balls along the 
ground; it’s some kind o’ play, but I’ve 
clean forgot what the boy called it. That 
air woman that’s stayin’ there is a wonder- 
ful sweet-spoken creetur. I never see her 
beat.” 

The young people of the neighborhood 
soon found out what was going on, and 
hailed with delight the invitation to come 
and play, and they made the place re- 
sound with merriment; and the fathers 
and mothers sometimes came along to see 
what was going on, and lingered late in 
pleasant chat, every one just seeming to 
be finding out how nice was every one 
else. 

Mr. Miller had wonderfully changed 
from a silent, stern man, to a pleasant, 
sociable companion. His cousin had per- 
suaded him to defer the payment for the 
last piece of land for awhile, and use the 
money for the comfort of himself and 
family, and live as they went along. 

And his wife, for all the heat and the 
extra work, had gained in flesh and 
spirits, and even drifted into snatches of 







song when about her work, as she used to 
do years before. 

She sometimes spoke of the new carpet 
and curtains, but her wise counselor 
would say : 

“Don’t get them yet, my dear; wait 
till you do your fall cleaning. It’s too 
hot for extra work now, and you know 
we live out-doors most of the time, so 
such things don’t matter.” 

The time came all too soon for Cousin 
Ruth to go, although she lingered till the 
last of September, and promised to come 
again in June. 
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But before leaving she said blandly to 
Mr. Miller: 

“Won't you grant me one more request, 
please ?” 

“ Well, ask away,” said he, “I guess 
you’ve got about all you’ve asked for 
since you come.” 

“Yes; you’ve been very good. Butnow 
won’t you promise to get your wife asew- 
ing-machine for a birthday present next 
month ?” 

And he answered meekly : 

“ Yes, Ruth, I will.” 


LILLIAN GREY. 





BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


EAUTIFUL faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where heart firés glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are they whose words, 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless, 
Silent rivers of happiness, 


Whose hidden fountains few may guess. 
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KEATS. 





“TTEARD melodies are sweet,” sings 
the poet Keats, “ but those un- 
heard are sweeter.” 

John Keats, one among England’s 
master poets, was born in Moorfields, 
London, on the twenty-ninth day of 
October, 1796; and died at Rome upon 
the twenty-fourth day of February, 
1821. A short life with much of 
sadness in it, and yet, in spite of its 
meager record of birth and death, a life 
full of lasting accomplishment. 

Keat’s childhood was spent in the 
school at Enfield, which he entered at an 
early age, and where he found his first 
literary companionship in his association 
with his schoolmaster’s son, Charles 
Cowden Clarke. The childhood of the 
young poet, as it is recorded by this same 
schoolmaster’s son in after years, has 
something so healthful and vigorous in it 
that we are instinctively won to the boy 
even in reading about him; and, if we 
are youthful ourselves, we shall, in all 
probability, wish we might have 
known something more of his youthful 
exploits. 

He was a pugnacious little chap, 
vigorous spite of his puny build and de- 
fective constitution; fighting his way 
against physical odds, as he could not 
fight it, in after times, against the more 
subtle odds of unfriendly literary criticism. 
It is recorded of him that he was of a 
nature at the same time sensitive and de- 
termined, and his later accomplishments 
vouch for the truth of the statement. 
That he showed no precocious literary 
ability is not strange, since such natures, 
before pouring forth their richness, must, 
of a necessity, receive strength and beauty 
by the process of induction. The beauti- 
ful mythology of Greece—all strange and 





beautiful and poetic things—the nymphs, 
the satyrs, even the gods of high Olympus; 
these were the every-day companions of 
this youthful poet’s walks. 

While still quite young Keats was ap- 
prenticed to a surgeon at Edmonton. 
This line of study was, as might be sup- 
posed, most uncongenial to our poet’s 
taste, being the direct opposite of his be- 
loved verse making. With all these odds 
against him, however, he persevered, and 
it was about this time of his early ap- 
prenticeship that his literary ability was 
first disclosed to his friend Clarke, by a 
sonnet entitled, “ Written on the day 
that Mr. Leigh Hunt left Prison.” 

This “Mr. Leigh Hunt” afterward 
became the literary sponsor of Keats; 
and, although the younger was, without 
doubt, by far the greater poet of the two, 
yet he continued in his loyal deference to 
the opinion of the older writer until the 
last. It was from Hunt that Keats re- 
ceived the first lessons which led to the 
political and religious views he afterward 
entertained. It was, also, in all prob- 
ability, on account of this connection 
with Hunt, that Gifford, the editor of the 
Quarterly Review, spent the force of his 
animosity upon the unoffending youth. 
Cruel and unjust, the criticisms passed 
upon such deserving literary work as was 
the poetry of Keats could only have 
emanated from party hatred or personal 
malice. 

To this unkind treatment by Gifford 
and his clique, coming as it did at the 
same time with an acute personal sorrow, 
we owe the untimely death of Keats. A 
death we can but regret, feeling the abil- 
ity of the poet and the world’s need of 
such stability as his, And yet, youth 
that he was, and battling against the 
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heavy odds of unrecognized merit, unre- 
quited love, and failing physical strength, 
Keats succeeded in establishing himself as 
one of the acknowledged forces of English 
literature. No thorough literary student 
of to-day can ignore his influence. 

And now from this brief consideration 
of the poet, let us proceed to a brief con- 
sideration of his works. The first volume 
by Keats, published when he was scarcely 
more than twenty years of age, though 
full of defects has in it much of real 
merit, and should have won at once the 
sympathy of the critics. The volume 
was issued under the patronage of Mr. 
Hunt, and had in it much that would 
win instant recognition at this day. 
Filled with the enthusiasm of youth, this 
poetic interpreter of nature burdened his 
earlier, as he never ceased to burden his 
later, attempts with too voluptuous a 
rendering. This was a fault, however, 
which years and deeper experiences must 
have overcome had not untimely criticism 
accomplished its work too surely. 

In this first volume we find such gems 
as the odes “To a Nightingale,” “Ona 
Grecian Urn,” and “To Autumn.” We 
find such masterpieces as the sonnet “‘ On 
first looking into Chapman’s Homer,” or 
that sonnet written in a friendly contest 
with Hunt, “On the Grasshopper and 
Cricket.” 

Our poet’s next volume was Endymion, 
a poem worthy to preserve the memory 
of any poet, if only by the majestic beauty 
of the “ Hymn to Pan” which it contains. 
Ah, that “ Hymn to Pan!” Well do I re- 
member how, in my youthful wonder- 
ment, I loved to read and re-read that 
poem ; never failing as I never fail now to 
find new beauties at every fresh perusal. 
What majestic beauty in the first verse of 
the hymn! What shadowed silences, what 
hidden depths, what poetic suggestions— 
listen : 


“QO thou, whose mighty palace-roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
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Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness; 

Who lovest to see the hamadryads dress 

Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken : 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and 
hearken 

The dreary melody of bedded reeds— 

In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds 

The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth. 

Bethinking thee, how melancholy loth 

Thou wast to lose fair Syrinx—do thou now, 

By thy love’s milky brow! 

By all the trembling mazes that she ran, 

Hear us, great Pan! 

The pathetic modesty, the ambitious 
longing expressed in the preface to Endy- 
mion should alone have insured kindly 
treatment to the young author, but it did 
not. 

“T hope,” says Keats, “I have not in 
too late a day touched the beautiful 
mythology of Greece, and dulled its 
brightness: for I wish to try once more, 
before I bid it farewell.” Poor Keats! . 
he did try once more, and this third vol- 
ume contaived the richest of all his liter- 
ary productions: “ Lamia,” “The Eve of 
St. Agnes,” the fragment of “ Hyperion,” 
and “ Isabella.” 

In each of these poems Keats displays 
a facility of expression marvelous in itself 
and wonderful in oneso young. His “Isa- 
bella,” though somewhat unfortunate in 
theme, is fine in execution, and shows a 
depth of tenderness which can but touch 
the heart. His “ Lamia,” fervid and over- 
colored as it is, can be classed but as a. 
work of genius—abounding in such happy 
passages as this: 

“ Let the mad poets say whate’er they please 
Of the sweets of Fairies, Peris, Goddesses, 
There is not such a treat among them all, 
Haunters of cavern, lake, and waterfall, 

As a real woman, lineal indeed, 

From Pyrrha’s pebbles or old Adam’s seed.” 

But, setting aside the worth of “ Lamia,” 
or even of that matchless fragment “ Hy- 
perion,” what have we to say of “The Eve 
of St. Agnes”? If you have never fully 
enjoyed this perfect bit of portraiture, sit 
down some chill winter evening, and, 
reading slowly, let yourself gradually 































awaken to the beauties in it. Warm, 
vivid, throbbing with life and color, this 
poem is perhaps the finest Keats ever 
wrote. To understand the full beauty 
and suggestiveness of Keats’s poetry one 
must read for one’s self, and so reading, he 
will realize more and more the truth con- 
tained in that quotation which heads this 
study. 
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Yes, youthful poet, misunderstood and 
misinterpreted, years might have ripened 
and richened your verse, but in the sweet 
suggestiveness of your earliest lines we 
find the grace of true poetic worth. 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweater.”’ 


GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 





ABOUT CHEERFULNESS. 


UR lives are essentially what we make 
them. To be sure, some are born 
invalids, or, by reason of infirmities, are 
rendered incapable of battling with the 
world. To every ninety-nine out of a 
_ hundred individuals, however, is given the 
prerogative of determining their relative 
position in the scale of existence. They 
are “elected” to decide if they will con- 
trol circumstances or permit circumstances 
to control them. Upon the result of this 
decision hinges their future good. To be 
happy, they must be on happy terms with 
those about them, and the difference be- 
tween being beloved or not, represents the 
difference between the good-humored and 
cheerful, or the acrimonious and morose 
individual. The person who carries a 
smiling countenance, keeping his troubles 
to himself, ever finds a welcome. He 
makes hosts of friends, and impresses 
others with the belief that he must be suc- 
cessful, in order to be so cheerful. This 
fact inspires confidence, and he conse- 
quently makes his way in the world, where 
another with more brains, but less buoy- 
_ ancy, fails, for 
“Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone; 
For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own; 
Rejoice, and men wil] seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go; 


They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not need your woe.” 


An old author says that “a habit of 
looking at the best side of events is better 
than a thousand pounds a year.” Charles 
Lamb expressed this thought when he 
said, “ A laugh is worth a hundred groans 
in any state of the market.” ‘“ Cheer- 
fulness,” observes Samuel Smiles, “ gives 
elasticity to the spirit; spectres fly before 
it; difficulties cause no despair, for they 
are encountered with hope, and the mind 
acquires that happy disposition to im- 
prove the opportunities which lead to suc- 
cess.” Hume was wont to say he would 
rather possess a cheerful disposition, one 
inclined to view the bright side, than with 
gloomy mind, to be the master of an es- 
tate of ten thousand a year. 

The Sacred Scriptures aver that a con- 
tented mind has a continual feast. We 
often hear these exclamations: “ He’s 
such a pleasant man and must go with 
the party!” “ We can’t spare. her; she’s 
the life of us all !” Study the character 
of these individuals, and you will find 
cheerfulness to be their great attraction. 

FANNIE L. FANCHER. 


THERE are two things which will 
make us happy in this world if we 
attend to them. The first is never to vex 
ourselves about what we cannot help, and 
the second never to vex ourselves about 
what we can help. 














BOYS AND GIRLS. 


“WHAT A POCKET CONTAINED.” 


HE heavens were in their full glory 
to-night.’ So Eleanor thought as she 
stood leaning her soft cheek against the 
window pane, and watching very intently 
each little bright point in the dark sky. 
Her childish imagination was becoming 
creative, for had she not been pretending 
she lived in Harland. Ah! and she sighed 
a very impressive little sigh when she told 
mamma “the country up there exactly 
suited her.” 

But all thought of the stars were for- 
gotten when Eleanor saw some one in a 
long black ulster hurry up the stoop, and 
heard papa’s voice in the hall. Mamma 
and daughter had a race and the first 
prize was awarded to mamma, when the 
person within that great ulster took her 
in his arms and gave her the first kiss, 
while his little daughter came in a close 
second. 

Mr. Johnston had been away on a 
business trip, and one of the last things 
Eleanor had said to him before he started 
was, “Please bring me something real 
nice, papa, something I can play with.” 
So before papa even started to have some 
supper he told Eleanor he had not forgot- 
ten his promise, and that he had her pres- 
ent right with him. Two little arms were 
around his neck in a minute, as he caught 
her up in his arms, and then two little 
hands immediately started to search all 
his pockets. The outside pocket in his 
ulster had a peculiarly large appearance. 
Eleanor thought it might have two big 
bags of peanuts in it, so she put one little 
hand inside to take some if they were 
there, but, oh! my, it didn’t feel like pea- 
nuts, it was warm and soft and she gave 
a little jump when some small, wet thing 
licked her fingers. “ What is it, papa, 
what is it?” and her golden curls bobbed 
up and down with delight. Papa smiled 
as he lifted very carefully from his pocket 
a little baby’collie dog and put the round, 
soft, sleepy little ball into Eleanor’s arms. 
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Never was human baby so tenderly 
caressed, and Eleanor proved herself a 
very thoughtful mother by immediately 
inquiring whether her dear little puppy 
had had any supper. In answer to the 
question, papa said, “He was afraid Mf. 
Puppy would have to be. brought up ona 
bottle, as he had not quite learned the 
accomplishment of lapping.” Eleanor 
would not think of going to bed until a 
bottle had been purchased. Then she 
drew her little willow rocker up before 
the wood-fire in her room and rocked to 
and fro, while she held that warm, soft 
dog close to her heart and hummed very 
gently her favorite lullaby, but the sweet 
song did not charm puppy, as it should, 
for he cried and cried, and apparently did 
not enjoy being rocked. Eleanor decided 
it was because he was so hungry, so she 
urged nurse to hurry and warm the milk 
and then mamma urged her little daughter 
to hurry and get ready for bed, as it was 
long past her bedtime. 

A half an hour later mamma came 
up-stairs to give her little daughter her 
usual good-night kiss, and she stood by 
the side of the bed for a long time looking 
at the pretty picture before her. For 
Eleanor in her night-dress with its dainty 
puffed sleeves and her golden curls half 
over one little flushed cheek was holding 
very closely that pregious puppy; that 
furry little individual was not crying now 
but was vigorously removing the milk 
from the bottle which Eleanor held in one 
hand. He was not asleep, but hard at 
work ; it seemed as though he just stopped 
long enough to look up at mamma and 
blink his sleepy little eyes at her. But 
mamma did not laugh, she just lifted 
puppy, bottle and all, out of bed and re- 
moved him to a small box in the play- 
room. In this she put anice fur rug and* 
this little innocent puppy curled itself up 
contentedly, and went to sleep thinking, 
no doubt, this warm substitute was its 
mother. 


G. M. G. 

















DICK. 


ICK was the pet of the whole house- 

hold. From the oldest to the 

oungest, the family never tired of watch- 
ing his cunning ways and bright eyes. 

Can you imagine what he was? Some 
one says a dog, another a bird, or perhaps 
some who have such cute baby brothers, 
may think he was a lovely baby boy. But 
he was neither of these; but a squirrel of 
the species known as wood or gray 
squirrel. He was dark-gray, with a bushy 
tail as long as his body; and he had such 
a funny way of curling it over his back. 

Frank found him one day in the woods, 
and after several attempts finally suc- 
ceeded in catching him. Frank would 
follow him up a tree, but the squirrel had 
the advantage of the boy there, for before 
he could be caught, he sprang nimbly 
from one tree to another when the trees 
were close together, or else to the ground, 
and while Frank was descending one tree 
the squirrel would be climbing another. 
Two or three such attempts were made, 
when Frank, excited by the chase, risked 
neck and limb, and jumped from the tree 
to the ground, close on the squirrel who, 
surprised by the audacity of the move- 
ment, was easily captured before he could 
get away,as they do not run very fast 
when on the ground. 

He was about half-grown. Frank took 
him home and showed him to the family 
with much pride, 

He was put into a barrel for safety for 
a few days until something better could 
be found, then an old bird-cage was 
brought into use. 

While in this he managed to get the 
door open some way and get out, but as 
the cage had been put into an out-house 
that did duty as wood and general store- 
house, he hid away among some of the 
things, and after a day or two showed him- 
self, and was coaxed back into the cage, 
where he seemed very contented. 

Frank heard of a squirrel-house, and 
at once made up his mind to try and se- 
cure it for Dick. He went to the store 


where it was for sale, and asked the price. 

The clerk told him one dollar and a half. 

Thinking this was too much, he returned 

a resolved to make the old bird-cage 
0. 
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But the desire to obtain the house— 
which was in reality a very nice one for a 
squirrel—was very strong, and he went 
again, and succeeded in purchasing it at 
even a lower figure than was at first 
asked. 

The house was made all of tin with a 
double roof and chimney on top. The 
door was made so it could be securely 
fastened from the outside, so there was no 
danger of master squirrel forcing it open. 

The windows were barred with strips 
of tin. Inside there was an upper floor, 
and a flight of tin stairs leading to it ; and 
when Dick felt inclined he could ascend 
these, and take a quiet nap, sure that no 
prying meddler could reach him there. 

On the outside, attached to one end of 
the house, was a wheel made of strips of 
tin. It was about a foot and a half long 
and nearly one foot across. 

This wheel was closed at one end, and 
at the other had three holes large enough 
for the squirrel to go through, to and from 
his house at pleasure. 

Dick would come out into this wheel, 
and begin by climbing up the side. 

The wheel would turn, slowly at first; 
Dick would keep climbing, and the speed 
of the wheel increasing until it would 
fairly buzz. Then, tired of this, he would 
scamper back into his home, to see if per- 
chance some stray nut had rolled off in a 
corner. 

It was a never-ceasing delight to the 
children to watch him eat. He seemed 
fond of most everything, and, I am sorry 
to say, was almost a glutton, and therein 
lies the sequel to his sad fate. 

It was some time before it was dis- 
covered that he was a drinker; but 
Frank was too much of a temperance boy 
to give him anything but pure cold water, 
of which Dick was very fond. 

He fed him nutsof all kinds, and it wasso 
amusing tu watch him nibble off the shell of 
the smaller nuts, and pick out the meat; 
larger nuts had to be cracked for him, 
He was quite fond of water-melon, and 
would sit up, hold a piece in his fore- 
paws, and eat all the red juicy part. He 
liked crab-apples, but did not consider it 
genteel to eat them without peeling ; this 
he proceeded to do by holding the apple 
in-his paws, and nibbling off the skin a 
little at a time, and dropping it down; 








he would dexterously turn the apple 
round until every bit of the peeling 
had been removed, and then eat the 
apple. 

e was often given the liberty of a 
room with closed doors, but unless the 
door of his own house was closed, he would 
invariably go back intoit. Still he did 
not seem so very much afraid of persons, 
but would come close up to Frank and 
take a piece of nut off his knee, as he sat 
on the floor, but he never permitted any 
one to handle him. 

With all the attention Frank bestowed 
on him, and so many things that suited 
his taste to eat, it is no wonder he grew 
fat and jolly. 

In the autumn Frank began to wonder 
where he could keep his pet in the winter. 
The house, during the summer, had been 
kept on a portico, but something better 
than that must be devised ; various plans 
suggested themselves, but none as yet 
would answer; finally the matter was 
settled for him; it came about in this 
way: 

It was one bright morning in the latter 
part of September. Frank had given Dick 
his usual morning rations, and with three- 
year-old Tot by his side, had watched him 
as he sat on his hind feet, with that 
beautiful tail thrown up over his back, 
and nibbled the nuts from his cute fore 
me and he thought nothing could be 

andsomer or nicer for a pet than this 
very same Dick, with his bright, snapping 
eyes and droll ways. 

After his breakfast Dick came out and 
took a turn at the wheel, but he was get- 
ting so fat, he was a little lazy, so he soon 
tired of this exercise, and went back into 
his house, and up the stairs to his nest for 
his morning nap. 

Tot went to play with her dolls, and 
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Frank went off to school, with no pre- 
sentiment of impending trouble. 

The other members of the household 
were busy in different parts of the house, 
and no one was near the squirrel for some 
time ; finally Tot grew tired of her dolls, 
and thought she would go and see if Dick 
were awake yet. 

Going up to the cage she thought it very 
strange that Dick should be asleep on the 
lower floor, for he never trusted himself 
there, but always went up to the loft for 
his nap. But she thought to herself, 
“ Perhaps he came down-stairs before he 
got his nap out, and was so dozy he 
dropped to sleep again ;” she concluded he 
had slept long enough, and she would 
wake him and make him do some tricks 
for her. 

So she gave the cage a little shake, but 
Dick did not stir; then she shook it 
harder, but still no signs of waking. 

“Dick! Dick!” she called, “ why 
don’t you wake up?” but Dick did not re- 
spond by opening those bright eyes; and 
even touching him with a stick did not 
make him move. 

At this the little girl became alarmed, 
and ran into the house, crying: 

“Grandma! Grandma! Do come and 
see what is the matter with Dick. He 
won’t wake up!” 

Grandma came out and saw him lying 
there stiff and motionless; and the tears. 
came into little Tot’s eyes when grandma 
told her that Dick was dead, and that he 
would never please them again with his 
cunning tricks, and they would have to 
bury him in the ground. 

Frank looked very sad when he came 
home, but he felt it would be unmanly to 
let any one see tears in his eyes for the loss 
of asquirrel, but in his heart he loved his 
little pet, and mourned him sincerly. 

F. C. H. 





N the long run earnest endeavor is 

almost always crowned with success. 

Untiring energy, though it may fail many 
times, will conquer in the end. 


Tue chronically unhappy man who 
persists in trying to sour humanity 





should get him to his closet with his woes, 
and give the sunshine a chance to warm 
his neighbors. 


TRUE merriment may be distinguished 
from false by the fact that it bears re- 
flection ; we can think of it with pleasure 
next day and next week. 
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JOSIAH’S WIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE SUBJECT IS BROACHED. 


ASHING-DAY in the morning. 
Marann at her tub was enveloped 
in acloud of steam which gave her a some- 
what ethereal appearance in spite of her 
two hundred and sixteen pounds. To 
and fro wagged her second chin, keeping 
time, time, time with the scrub, scrub, 
scrub at the washboard, while Josiah’s 
slow axe at the woodpile outside cleft in 
twain the last beat in the measure. 

Josiah chopped, as he did everything 
else, according to the Presbyterian creed 
and the shorter catechism, a doctrinal 
system which, in his opinion, compre- 
hended the wisdom of the universe. 

Marann was “dipping into the future 
far as human eye could see.” Having 
projected her thoughts into space, they 
had acquired such a momentum that she 
was in danger of losing her head itself by 
the law of centrifugal motion. 

Josiah’s entrance prevented the im- 
pending catastrophe by relieving the 
pressure, which thereupon trickled off at 
the end of her tongue. Sinking into a 
chair with a gelatinous quiver, she sol- 
emnly announced : 

“ Josiah, I’ve been a-thinkin’.” 

“Sho!” replied Josiah, in surprise. 

“Yes,” Marann ‘went on, “I’ve had 
somethin’ to make me think. I had a 
misery in my stomach yesterday morning. 
Uncle Silas’s wife’s sister died of a misery 
in her stomach, Josiah Dinsmore,” very 
impressively. 

“Oh! you don’t look as if you was 
oing into a decline just yet,” replied 

osiah, mildly incredulous. 

“Tt aint myself I’m thinkin’ of,” pur- 
sued Marann. “ We’re all mortal, and I 
expect to die when my time comes ; I hope 
I'm prepared. I aint worryin’ about 
that. It’s you I’m thinkin’ of, Josie. 


DPve been a mother to you so long that I 
can’t bear to think of dyin’ and leavin’ 





you unprovided for. Who'll cook your 
vittles just as you like ’em, and who'll 
iron your bosom shirt for Sundays, and 
who'll rub you when you have the rheu- 
matiz after I’m gone?” 

Marann paused for a reply but none 
came. Possibly Josiah was overcome by 
the vision of his future state of helpless 
orphanage. And Marann resumed : 

“I'd like to see you settled before I 
die, and I’d like to know that the house 
would be well took care of, and the 
chickens fed and camphor put in the 
chest 0’ drawers to keep the moths out, 
and everything else done just as I’ve 
done it, and just as ma did it before me. 
And so, Josiah, I’ve concluded that you’d 
better get married.” 

Josiah was looking thoughtfully out 
the window. Marann having reached a 
climax, rested for a moment while she 
scrutinized his broad back, carefully, in 
the hope of gaining therefrom some hint 
as to his inward state, but it remained 
absolutely uncommunicative, and his 
tongue likewise. Only the tip of one ear, 
peeping forth from the curly locks which 
were Maram’s pride and Josiah’s ab- 
horrence, suddenly assumed the hue of 
the sunrise sky. Seeing which, Marann 
took heart and proceeded. 

“T’ve always thought to myself, thinks 
I, ‘ Josie aint old enough to get married 
yet, he’s nothin’ buta boy.’ ButI see a 
gray hair in your head this mornin’, and 
thinks I‘ forty-three aint so very young 
after all.” Why, pa warn’t but twenty- 
nine when he was married, and I’m sure 
he never lived to regret it. The Bible 
says it aint good for a man to live alone, 
and there aint nobody could do for you 
as a wife could. And so I say, Josiah, 
you’d better get married, and now’s the 
time.” 

Marann’seloquence came to a dead stop. 
There was a silence which was almost 
painful after the ripply flow which had 
preceded it. 

Then Josiah, feeling that something 
was expected of him, drew himself up 
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slowly, and speaking with his customary 
deliberation, said : 

“Well, Marann, there may be reason 
in what you say. I will take the matter 
into consideration.” 


CHAPTER II. 
JOSIAH MAKES UP HIS MIND. 


Tue subject which Marann had pro- 
pounded to her brother was one so fraught 
with import to his whole future life that 
it behooved him to devote to it the fullest 
powers of his mind, and to move with the 
greatest caution and deliberation. His 
customary reflective habit grew upon him 
to such an extent that he often sat 
throughout the evening with his news- 
paper wrong-side up before him, while he 
viewed the thought of himself as a pos- 
sible Benedict, and on one occasion while 
doing his daily task at the woodpile, he 
was seen to stand for full five minutes 
with his axe uplifted in the act of strik- 
ing, while he pondered some new thought 
relating to the all-absorbing topic. 

And at last Josiah reached the point 
where be was ready to decide. He had 
sat in deep meditation throughout the 
evening, toasting his stockinged feet on 
tlie stove-hearth, until Marann, whose 
nasal organ was remarkably acute, 
startled the silence by exclaiming: 

“You're scorchin’ your _ stockin’, 
Josiah !” 

Then he rose slowly, put on his slippers 
with an airof preparation, and took down 
the big Bible from its shelf. 

“Marann,” he said, deliberately, “ I 
have been considering the subject that 
you spoke of some time ago, and I have 
come to the conclusion to seek the guid- 
ing hand of Providence.” 

“Why, yes, Josie, that’s a good idea. 
Of course you wouldn’t want to go against 
Providence, you know,” interpolated 
Marann. 

“J have heard tell,” Josiah went on, 
“that when our father named hischildren 
he opened the Bible with a pin, and the 
first name that his eye lighted on was con- 
sidered to be the one ordained for the 
child.” 

“ Yes, that’s the way he always did. I 
remember just as well as if ’twas yester- 
day, when you was born—”’ 
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With a wave of his hand Josiah 
dammed up the trickling flow of words 
and finished oratorically: ‘ And I have 
decided to try that method in this case, 
and may He who knoweth all things, 
guide myhand aright. Gota pin?” ~ 

From her cushiony bosom Marann pro- 
duced the desired article, and watched 
breathlessly while Josiah balanced the 
Bible impartially between his knees and 
closed his eyes with the gravity befitting 
a man whose destiny is about to be re- 
vealed. The Book opened at his touch, 
and a look of awe overspread his coun- 
tenance as he read in soberly, hilarious 
tones: 

*«* A good wife is fromthe Lord.’ It’s 
a leading, Marann,” he said, solemnly. 

“Q Josie! I’m so glad fer you,” 
cackled Marann, in a motherly flutter 
of delight. “And it’s so plain. You 
can’t help but feel sure now, can you, 
dear ?” 

“T have never in all my life turned 
away from a plain leading of the Lord. 
Nor will I now. It is settled,” he’ said, 
with an air of decision, as he closed the 
Book. ‘“ And I—I may say that I feel 
gratified,” he added, carnally. 

Marann chattered on. “I’m real glad 
you thought of this way. It seems so easy 
and sure. I never heard of trying it be- 
fore, except to name babies by, but now 
I believe I shall always go to the Bible 
with a pin when I aint sure about 
anything. I wonder nowif you couldnt 
find out that way what her name’s 
goin’ to be. *Twouldn’tdo any harm to 
try, anyway. You noticed it saidsea 
good wife. It makes such a differersx, 
Josie.” 

“That is true. I had not thought of 
that,” replied Josiah, a worried wrinkle 
appearing in his forehead. “In fact, I 
had not begun to think of any—any per- 
son. Perhaps as you say it will do no 
harm to try.” 

The pin of destiny was again brought 
into requisition, but apparently it had ex- 
hausted its peculiar efficacy by the first 
trial, or the spirit which guided Josiah’s 
hand was of infernal origin, for be closed 
the good Book hastily, with an expression 
of strong disgust. 

“The name was Jezebel,” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s a trick of the adversary. 
It aint right to trifle with the Bible, 














Marann. I shall take it asa leading the 
‘first time, but this aint, and I won't have 
it so.” 





CHAPTER III. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


Ir was a few days after that Josiah, 
whose ideas of the next step to be taken 
had been somewhat hazy, looked around 
the time-worn kitvhen with new eyes and 
suddenly asked : 

“ Marann, don’t you think we’d better 
paint aud paper this room befure—?” He 

aused, and Marann rushed gallantly 
into the gap. 

“Why, yes, Josie, seems if ’twould be 
a good idea. I’m real glad you spoke of 
it. And while we’re about it, I aint sure 
but wed better move the sink over by 
the window. ’[would be a sight handier. 
Why, she could wash her dishes and set’em 
on the table without movin’ a foot hardly.” 

Jusiah’s miud slowly climbed to the 
level of this new idea and adjusted itself 
to its broader outlook. 

“Well,” was his conclusion, “I aint 
sure but we'd better do it. If we’re going 
to fix we want to fix right.” 

But “ right,” says Spinoza, is but a rela- 
tive term, and Josiah, now out of the 
harbor and voyaging toward the unknown 
seas of matrimony, frequently lost his 
reckoning and grew bewildered. ‘The few 
and simple principles of conduct which 
had suffived him thus far in his life proved 
quite inadequate to settle all the per- 
flexing questions which daily arose in 
v. v¢ of the prospective revolution in 
family affairs, and Marann, to whose more 
practical mind it was all a very simple 
matter, grew impatient over what she 
called his “‘ fussiness.” But the spring 
wore on and it was well into April before 
Josiah was satisfied with the results of 
his labor, and then his ideas suddenly 
took a higher flight. He stood in the 
door of the “ best room,” gazing into its 
cavernous depths, which smelled of dark- 
ness and disuse, and called to his sister. 

“ Whatever can you be after there?” 
wondered Marann, somewhat testily. “I 
haint got ready to clean house in there 
yet, and I aint particular about havin’ 
the room opened till I be ready.” 


“Maranon,” said the imperturbable 
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Josiah, “ I was just thinkin’ of fixin’ up 
this room.” 

“Fix up that room!” echoed Marann. 
“Why, Josiah, aint that room fixed up, 
and haint it been fixed up ever since pa 
and ma was married, and who’s ever been 
in there to wear out things, I’d like to 
know? Why, ma was so careful that she 
wouldn’t scarcely ever have a shutter 
open for fear the sun would fade the ¢ar- 
pet,” and Marann glanced disapprovingly 
at the broad streak of sunshme which 
Josiah had admitted as an enlightener of 
the dark subject. 

“T was over to John Eaton’s the other 
day,” pursued Josiah, mildly indifferent 
to his sister’s expostulatory remarks. 
“ They’ve just got their best room painted 
and papered, and new furnished clear 
through. John aint any better off ’n I 
be, but his children take an interest in 
having things the way folks have ’em 
nowadays. This furniture’s terrible old- 
fashioned. I don’t suppose now we could 
sell it for nigh onto what it’s worth.” 

“Sell it!” ejaculated Marann. “ Sell 
ma’s canopy bedstead and the claw-foot 
table, and the best sofy! Josiah Dins- 
more, are you gone clean crazy?” 

And Marann, overcome with horror, 
collapsed into the best rocker. 

“ Weil, I aiut set on selling it,” replied 
Josiah, somewhat contritely. “ You 
might clear out the big west chamber | 
and put it all in there. But I do really 
think we ought to have things a little 
more—more stylish.” 

“Tt aint becomin’ to a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and an elder, to talk 
about bein’ stylish,” replied Marann, 
brusquely. 

Josiah looked sheepish. Then he took 
firm hold of his authority and asserted 
himself. 

“ Thave never heard that it was asin to 
buy new furniture,” he said, with dignity. 
“ We read in the Bible that Solomon, who 
was wiser than all who lived before him, 
built himself a house and gathered into it 
all the riches and glory of theearth: And 
the Lord allowed it. Yes, He encouraged 
him in it.” 

Marann wilted at once beneath this 
powerful argument, and with a sigh, be- 
neath which the old chair groaned again, 
laid her cherished treasures on the altar 
of Progress. 
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“Well, Josiah,” she said, meekly, 
“mebbe you're right. J aint settin’ up as 
a judge. This furniture was good enough 
for pa and ma in their day, and it’s good 
enough for me, but young folks can’t be 
old folks, and, if you’re goin’ to make a 
change in your way of life, why, 1 s’pose 
it makes a difference.” 

“ Yes, it makes a difference,’ 
Josiah, with eloquent brevity. 

New difficulties beset Josiah in his at- 
tempt to modernize the ancient parlor. 
Nothing in the Presbyterian creed gave 
him the slightest hint as to the course 
which he should pursue, and, when that 
failed him, where, oh! where was guid- 
ance to be found ? 

When, at last, the new carpet was 
down and the new chairs were ranged 
stiffly in order against the wall, Josiah 
reviewed ito’er, and a qualm smote him. 

“ Marann,” he said, abruptly, “ I guess 
we'll leave the settin’-room alone. It 
stands to reason she'll want to use her 
udgment about some things.” 

A. L. ANDERSON. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 
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“UP LIKE A ROCKET AND DOWNX- 
LIKE A STICK.” 
N one of T.S. Arthur’s books, which 
must have been written thirty or 
forty years ago, the words “ Up likea 
rocket and down like astick ” are uttered 
by one of the characters in the story, a 
despairing man, when he announces to an 
ambitious, beautiful wife that “ financial 
failure” has overtaken him. 

Over and over we have read the story, 
but in early girlhood those words im- 
pressed us, and found in our memory an 
abiding place. 

We think they taught valuable lessons, 
made us contented with the plodding and 
commonplace existence which must be 
ours. 

When discontent assailed us, and we 
had longings to “‘ soar,” the thought of 
the hero and heroine who went up so 
brilliantly, so soon to fall, stick like, al- 
ways checked that longing. 

Mr. Arthur pictured two homes, in- 
tending to show the brides and grooms, 
possessing modest incomes, that true hap- 
piness could be found in plain, but cozy 
homes situated upon unfashionable streets. 
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He believed that man can achieve 
greater successes if, in his happy home : 
all things run smoothly, and with a good 
wife’s help they can keep the finances 
straight. 

Unfortunately, it is not always easy for 
lovers of pretty things to curb the desire 
to “ have things in style,” and the lovers 
of beautiful homes are not always 
courageous enough to found a home, as 
did the sensible, practical, married lovers 
given as an example of thrifty, rare, 
good-sense people described by Mr, 
Arthur. 

The “rainy day ” came to them, and 
they had need for all the “helps” at 
their command, and friends who had, -in 
sunny days, measured them as stingy, sel- 
fish, even mean-spirited saw that “ theirs 
was the better way.” 

The wife, who shone so brilliant in 
costly surroundings, was not intentionally 
selfish. Careful looking after expenses 
was, in her eyes, only miserliness, little- 
ness. eared in a home where every 
want was gratified was another affair to 
presiding over a house of her own, where 
the bread-winner’s bank account was a 
light one. 

She honestly believed that it was 
necessary, if one desired a place in 
“good ’’ society and success in business 
affairs, to appear well, and as if able to 
live luxuriously. 

To the reader, the gay wife’s indiffer- 
ence to the repeated warnings that finan- 
cial ruin was near at hand unless ex- 
penses were reduced, eeems heartless, until 
one remembers what she had been used to 
having. 

“‘ Pupa made a fuss about money, but 
he always ended by giving her what she 
wanted, after he had delivered a lecture 
on hard times.” 

Afier the brilliant party which was the 
last feather, when the guests had gone she 
“thinks they have really taken a step 
up in the world,” little expecting to hear 
the bitter— 

“Yes, we have gone up like a rocket to 
come down like a stick. Our all is gone, 
even my credit.” 

We are glad that we have read the 
book, and that we have not been able to 
forget those few little words. 

A dear friend, who married a poor man 
for love, was at first delighted with her 
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pretty home, in which nothing was lack- 
ing for plain people to work with. 

But discontent crept in, when the lady 
across the street called upon the little 
bride, and patronized her, suggesting 
many changes, all involving lavish ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

“[ haven’t anything decent. Am 
ashamed to invite friends here. - Isn’t this 
world unequally divided, anyway, and 
James doesn’t care for better things,” 
moaned the little woman. 

Finally she indulged in “ tempers,” 
and poor James was severely rated for 
being such an “easy-going fellow.” 

The desire to step up in the world be- 
came the sole desire of her heart, and the 
anxiety to possess fine plate, china, costly 
jewelry, and handsome gowns destroyed 

all the comfort that James expecied iu his 
home. 

One morning the bubble burst. 

The possessor of “such beautiful 
things” was in tears, the husband in 
prison, arrested for the too common crime 
—theft. Not a bad man, no one had ever 
thought—good-hearted and anxious to 
gratify every wish expressed by his wife 
and little ones, and he, too, aspired to be 
up in the world. 

Again we thought of Mr. Arthur's 
homely, sensible teaching, and “ up like a 
rocket, down like a stick.” 

Said an old-fashioned, shrewd friend, 
“you can’t fool folks by tryin’ to make a 
fine show, an’ don’t delude yourself into 
thinkin’ that you do. 

“In these days people have eyes an’ use 
’em too. If a man earnsasalary of forty 
dollars a month, and he sports a fine coat, 
smokes costly cigars, his neighbors begin 
to look about to see who is left un- 
paid.” 

“Ifthe monthly pay isa little more, and 
the wife or daughters dash out in an ele- 
gant costume, some one will begin to 
count up the cost, and wonder ‘how they 
afforded it.’ 

“Uncharitable eyes and people often 
blame unduly, but it’s the way of the 
world. There’s two ways of goin’ up in 
the world, one is flashin’ through the air 
makin’ a great show until you reach the 
heights an’ find you can’t stay there. 
The comin’ down is swift an’ no one lends 
-@ helpin’ hand. . 
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“ Goin’ up to stay is different, and the 
climbin’ is usually slow an’ painfully done, 
but after the heights have been reached, 
you’re not much afraid of fallin’.” 

“Up like a rocket and down like a 
stick” has been the fate of brilliant 
people who sought to flash into fame, for- 
getting that “greatness” is usually 
achieved after long and patient digging. 

Often we notice with forebodings, not 
jealousy, the rise “ up in the world ’’ some 
dear friend has taken. We fear be- 
cause of his manner of ascent, lest he has 
not risen up to stay, as the more days that 
go over our heads convince us that the 
friend who wrote only for the good of men 
and women understood hearts, human 
hopes, fears, aspirations, joys, and sorrows. 

T.S. Arthur’s hands no longer pen _ 
Joving and helpful messages, or the clean 
thoughts scattered broadcast into homes, 
palatial and humble, every where. 

A thought comes to us many times in 
the last days of this pure-minded author, 
the decline of life must have been peace- 
ful, even happy. 

Certainly there were no regrets for false 
lessons taught, or seeds of discontent sown 
in one of his pen productions. That must 
have been a comforting thought when the 
“other world” was almost in view, as 
even the humble efforts of unknown 
writers influence somebody. A gentle- 
man now aged confided to a friend that 
“he had for money written much sen- 
sational, harmful stuff for flashy period- 
icals, and now life was a burden when re- 
flecting over the harm he had done the 
young people.”’ 

While realizing this is an age of “ get 
up and go,” it is also our firm conviction 
that the old-fashioned process of going up 
in the world, ‘‘slow and sure,’’ has not 
been much improved upon since T. §. 
Arthur wrote “up like a rocket and 
down like a stick.” 

Money, fame, position, and success are 
all desirable, and these are sometimes — 
quickly attained, but an old adage: 
“ Easy come, easy go,”’ seems to hold good. 

In these days of unrest and desire, is it 
not well to remember that “the life is 
more than meat, the body than raiment,” 
and that a few old-fogy notions and vir- 
tues come handy when home and char- 
acter building? ELLA GUERNSEY, 





“OUR TRAVELED HOUSEKEEPER.” 
IV. 


HE good parson in L. where I visited 
was a very social individual. He 
enjoyed a hearty handshake. He liked to 
meet his people in their homes and greet 
them in his own. 

Although the place was small, there 
was hut the one church, and it drew so 
largely upon the surrounding country 
that they had as large a society and con- 
gregation as many a larger town could 
boust. 

It was a marvel to all how Parson 
Bennett and his estimable wife could find 
time for so many calls besides their church 
duties and family cares. 

During the summer of busy times 
among the farmers, there had been but 
few calls and visits at the parsonage. This 
was a source of grief to the good parson, 
and in early autumn he set himself to de- 
vise a plan to get all his people together 
at his home. All together? No, that 
would not do. The house was of moder- 
ate size and could never accommodate 
them all; and yet, if he were to invite 
them in companies at different times, 
would not the suspicion be aroused that 
he was practicing the caste system in his 
selections. 

He resolved to have these visits on 
three successive Tuesday evenings. He 
could not select them at random until he 
had reached the desired number fur the 
first evening, and then make another 
random selection for the second evening, 
and all that were left for the last. Some 
might think a certain evening the most 
desirable, or wish to be in the company 
with particular friends. -What could he 
do to relieve himself of responsibility in 
the matter and insure satisfaction to his 
people ? 

here were few emergencies to which 
Parson Bennett was not equal, and this 
did not prove an exception to the rule. 

A look of perplexity passed around the 
congregation one Sunday morning when 
the announcement was made that they 
were + Agee a series of Cadmean socials 
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at the parsonage, beginning the next Tues- 
day evening, and that all were invited 
down to F, 

Cadmean socials! what can they be? 
and what ean he mean by inviting down 
to F.? was the thought that passed through 
the minds of the wondering people. They 
were not long in doubt, however, for the 
parson proceeded to explain that Cadmus 
brought the alphabet tu the Greeks, that 
all who attended the socials would have 
to know the alphabet, since the invita- 
tions for the first social extended from 
A. to F., the second would beyin with G., 
etc., hence he had thought it appropriate 
to call them Cadmean socials. 

It was an entirely original idea. All 
wanted to go fur the very novelty of the 
thing. There would be a mixed com- 
pany of rich and poor each evening, and 
no one could feel hurt that he was not 
invited with this or that company. 

Two of these socials had already passed 
when ove morning, while | was stay ing at 
Cousin Mary’s, her nearest neighbor, 
Mrs. Warner, came in to talk over the 
success of the preceding ones, and to plan 
fur the coming Cadmean social. 

She was a sprightly little body, with a 
very winning way, and, although she 
claimed never to be able to do anything 
herself in a public way, was always 
planning and suggesting for somebody 
else—was a regular inspiration, Cousin 
Mary said. 

Cousin Mary, by the way, was one of 
those housekeepers who do not believe 
that baking and stewing and frying and 
scrubbing and dusting are the whole end 
and aim of life. She believed in taking 
some time to improve her mind, to read 
and study and write. Being naturally 
very apt and of a poetical turn of mind, 
an occasional bright little poem or sketch 
found their way into the family paper or 
magazine, and many more, equally inter- 
esting I thought, when she allowed my 
presence in that sacred place, were in an 
obscure drawer of her little writing-desk. 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 















I quoted, as one by one I perused the 
little poems and sketches which evidently 
came from the writer’s heart, and gave 
pleasure to two persons at least—the 
author and myself. 

Mrs. Warner was quite profuse in her 
raise of the preceding socials as they had 
968 reported to her by those present. 

“Oh! they had such a good time at the 
first one,” she said. ‘They had plenty 
of good music, you know the Arthurs 
and Ansons are all good singers, and 
Henry Carter is a real treasure in the 
music line. Then Uncle Henry and 
William Cappison were there and kept 
them all laughing for nearly an hour, 
telling amusing stories of early times in 
this town, in their droll way, you know. 
Then there were the Eltons and Miss 
David<on, and Miss Fisher and all the 
rest, who would be sure to be entertaining. 
And they said they had just as fine a 
time the second night,” she rattled on, for 
there was no opportunity or occasion for 
Cousin Mary or myself to put in a word, 
we could only nod or shake our heads as 
the occasion demanded. “Mr. Hall 
is a host in himself, you know, always 
quick and ready with some fun or pun 
or joke, never sparing himself for being 
so very tall; and his little bit of a wife 
is a regular nightingale to sing, better 
than Henry Carter some think, and she 
also amused the young people a long 
time with funny conundrums. Then 
there were the Greenfields and Harpers, 
and the Hopkins, and the Martins, and 
Mr. Magee, they say, although he seems 
80 quiet, is real lively they say when he 
is once started. He entertained them 
best of all with a number of amusing 


stories, and his danghter is a good singer. 


and a splendid hand to lead the young 
eople in games. Then there were the 
attersons, but do you know Mr. Preston 
wasn’t with that company, he went the 
first night with the Cappisons. Of course 
everybody knows he is going to marry 
Miss Jennie Cappison next Wednesday 
evening, but his going with the C.’s in- 
stead of having her go with him in his 
turn gave them a chance to joke him 
about being tied to her apron strings. 
And now what are we to do for our 
social?” queried the little neighbor, with- 
out the slightest pause for a: reply. 
“Our company begins with Q., you know, 
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and we haven’t a singer or funny man in 
the crowd. Iam really afraid that Mr. 
Warner will have to sing, and some of us 
sober fulks that never said anything 
funuy in our lives, will have to turn 
jokers and punsters. You have never 
heard my husband sing, have you Mrs, 
Marley?” she added, turning to me. 
“He always will sing, although he 
doesn’t know anything about tunes, 
Some friends standing near me fanned me 
all through the singing one time at a 
Sunday-school convention for fear I 
would faint away at his discords. He says 
he thinks David had such fellows as he in 
mind when he wrote the Psalms, fur he 
said, ‘Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord,’ and that was what he was doing. 
If we did not call it singing it certainly 
was a ‘joyful noise.” And then there’s 
Albert Sessions, he’s about as bad. He 
doesn't make much discord, but he sings 
high and low and every way, so that you 
never can tell whether he is trying tosing 
tenor or soprano or alto or bass. We 
can’t have a social like the others, any- 
way, we'll have to have something new, 
and I don’t know what it will be, unless 
you write a poem, Mrs. Welton. Make 
an alphabetical jingle, and bring in all 
those before us.” 

Cousin Mary did not agree to this pro- 
position, but Mrs. Warner urged so hard, 
suggested so many pleasant things to 
weave in and playson names, and made 
it all seem such an easy and agreeable 
task to perfurm that Mary finally con- 
sented to try, and if the “spirit moved,” 
to do something in a poetical way for the 
next Cadmean social. 

Her mission accomplished, Mrs. War- 
ner hurried home to finish her morning 
work, 

The next morning Cousin Mary seemed 
to be in a very thoughtful mood. Al- 
though she flitted around as sprightly as 
ever from pantry to kitchen, and from 
kitchen to cellar, intent upon her ‘Sat- 
urday’s work,” she frequently slipped into 
the sitting-room to her little writing-desk 
and jotted down a few words on a tablet 
lying open there. 

Guessing the presence of the muse, for 
I had heard Cousin Mary say that she 
did the most of her composing while about 
her work, I kept very quiet, not to break 
the spell. I even entertained myself alone 

















in the parlor the most of the forenoon, 
that my presence might have no power to 
arrest the flight of fancy. 

A good substantial dinner attested to 
the physical Jabor Cousin Mary had ac- 
complished that day, and her reiieved 
and satisfied countenance assured me that 
her fancy had had its flight unhindered. 
Dinner over, she read me the following re- 
sult of her effurts: 


CADMEAN SOCIALS. 


Have you heard the story told 

Of that mighty man of old ? 

The man of whom our parson often speaks? 
That man who wrote his name 

On the deathle-s book of fame 

By teaching all the letters to the Greeks ? 


Have vou heard the things he’d do? 

How a dragon once he -lew 

Then planted all its teeth deep in the ground ? 
And when he turned again 

They had risen, arméd men, 

And helped a mighty city there to found ? 


Now our parson’s deep in lore, 

And has read this story o'er, 

And no doubt could talk about it for a week. 

And we're sure that he can tell 

Every letter very well 

That Pheenician Cadmus taught unto the 
Greek. 


For don’t you surely know 

That not many weeks ago 

He commenced for Cadmus socials to invite ? 
How he began with A. 

And invited all the way 

To the X. and Y. and Z. we see to-night? 


But our minds were insome doubt ; 

So we got our primers out 

And studied all the letters with great care. 
And before the task was done 

We had learned them every one, 

And can say them now from memory most rare. 


And we thought how happy they 

Who were near to letter A. 

Surely thev a gifted company would find. 
For the Arthurs lead the throng 

With their pleasant talk and song, 

And the Ansons come but just a step behind. 


And about a score of B.’s 

Woild be followed by the C.’s. 

And we thought how they would charm with 
pleasant ways, 

For the Cappisons could tell 

Many wonders that befell 

Those that dwelt in this fair land in early days. 
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Carter’s name is sweet to hear, 

Sounds like musi¢ to the ear. 

Davidson would prove a /ady in the room. 
Then the Eltons all so fine, 

And « Fisher next in line, 

And the Flowers surely ail would be in bloom, 





And we thought the second crowd 

Would feel very, very proud 

Of all the noble names within their line. 

For the storn:s they would not care, 

Since the Greenwoods would be there, 

And the Greenfields to suggest the summer-time, 


With two Halls there’d be no gloom 

Nor lack for puns or room, 

For one of them is very, very long. 

And the other, so they say, 

For conundrums can hold sway, 

And we know she has the gift of happy song. 


And there were so many more 
Of the H.’s, quite a score. 
And nodoubt we each thought we could stand 
for L, 
J. and K. we cannot tell 
3ut Miss Lewis comes with L. 


And the Martins would be ready for a fly. 


For songs and games well done 

And for stories full of fun 

There are none that can compare with the 
Magees. 

Nicodemus comes with N. 

Next the Pattersons, and then 

That is all, for Preston counts in with the C.’s. 


We have farther cause for sorrow 

Since we learn that on the morrow 

He departs and bears away a pretty mate. 
For we understand he will 

Leave the town of Onlyville 

For Doubletown in Matrimony State. 





And now we’re left alone, 

The sweet singers all have flown, 

And the punsters and the very funny folks ; 
What can we find to please 

In the X.’s, Y.’s, and Z.’s? 

Where can we look for fun and puns and jokes? 


Cannot music come to cheer ? 

Shall we be obliged to hear 

Messrs. Warner and A. Sessions sing duets? 
Must we look to solemn ones 

For stories, jokes, and puns? 

Can our social bring us nothing but regrets? 


Could we but a dragon slay 

As old Cadmus did, they say, 

And like him plant all its teeth deep in the 
ground, 

And instead of arméd throngs, 

Have them rise up jokes and songs, 

We should find in Cadmus socials joy pro- 

found. 

















But we’re bound to have some fun, 
And say, help us, every one. 

Mr. Wirner soon will lead us with some jokes, 
And there’s Mrs. Warner, too, 

She may tell us something new, 

And is excellent to plan for other folks. 


And for those who now are here, 

There is still a word to cheer, 

All may know who for that knowledge have a 
thirst, 

It was suid in days long past 

That the first should he the last, 

And vice versa that the last should be the first. 


The poem was received with hearty ap- 
plause at the social, and caused much 
merriment. Mr. Warner, though not a 
singer, proved to be a charming story- 
teller, and amused the company with ac- 
counts of his experience in the South, 
which he assured them was “every word 
true except what he made up as he went 
along.” 

Mrs. Warner was quite a leader for 
games, conundrums, and puzzles for the 
young people. The “sweet singers” 
were not quite “all flown,” and others 
succeeded in various ways in entertaining 
the company. 

All pronounced Cadmean socials a 
decided success, and not the least among 
them the X.’s, Y.’s, and Z.’s. 

HATTIE MARLEY. 


LARGE BOTTLES USEFUL. 


“| GET fretted I have so little to do 

with. When I work must empty 
vessels, or wait until I’ve finished one 
thing before I can cook another. I need 
jugs, and jars, oh! everything,” said Mrs. 
Bonn, fretfully, one summer day, as she, 
surrounded by small packages, endeavored 
to find a place four everything. “I can’t 
afford things I really need, and conse- 
quently the pantry is all in a clutter,” 
continued the vexed mother. 

“Why not pick up those big bottles, 
wash them, and use them. They’ll hold 
Vinegar, syrup, and ever so many 
things,” said a neighbor, who “got on 
easier.” 


“Oh! bottles! I never had much use 


for such finicky ways,” returned Mrs. 
Bonn, contemptuously. 

“Only let me try, mother,” said Molly 
Bonn, at once going to work hunting up 
bottles of all sizes. 
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It was late in the afternoon before 
Molly had picked up her bottles and 
thoroughly cleansed them. 

Even Mrs. Bonn thought them “sweet 
and clean enough to use.” 

There were wide mouthed bottles which 
had held jelly and pickles, and larger 
ones, which held easily one quart of vine- 
gar. ‘These were useful for holding 
the syrups, sorghum, maple, and silver 
drip. 

The mustard pots were just the thing 
to empty the spices into, which had been 
spilling from their papers ‘‘all over the 
pantry shelf.” 

Into the wide-mouthed ones powdered 
sage, marjoram, corn-starch for thicken- 
ing gravies, baking soda, browned flour, 
powdered crackers, raisins, currants, left- 
over bits of rice, and other needed 
articles in the culinary line were 
emptied. 

Of course it required work to wash 
those bottles and fit corks into them, but 
an improvement in the looks of things 
was the result. 

Mrs. Bonn was a busy woman, and had 
never “ had much use for bottles and tin 
cans.” She aspired to having “convenient” 
cooking vessels, and appropriate recep- 
tacles for family supplies, but the money 
was not at hand to buy these articles. 

“Yes; it looks better in the pantry,” 
admitted Mrs. Bonn, “ but I’m one that 
don’t care to spend time with bottles and 
tin cans, when I know that light and 
handy crockery, tin-ware, and granite is 
so cheap. Bread boxes, tea and coffee 
canisters, spice boxes, and nice syrup jugs 
don’t cost much. It’s a shame to be fvol- 
in’ with bottles.” 

“Yes, mother, these things are cheap 
enough, but we can not affurd them, so 
why not use what we have? Make things 
as handy as we can. 

“ See these gallon apricot tin cans, not 
a bit rusted. I’m glad father was careful 
when he opened them not to cut or dent 
them. They'll make lovely sugar boxes, 
We can bake bread andcake in the square 
cans, and I’ve thought of something else. 
Aunt Rusha says I may have all the 
currants and gooseberries that I can pick. 
I’m going to fill even these narrow- 
mouthed bottles with the fruit and seal 
them. Last year we didn’t have any 
home-canned fruit, as you were sick, and 
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those jars cost so much. And there’s 
cherry pickles and spiced currants. 

“O mother! you’ll see how nice we'll 
have things. All the little left-over bits 
of soup, slaw, and vegetables we'll save 
for next meal. 

“Not many bottles or tin cans will go 
into the alley now that we can find use for 
them. 

“I’ve wasted so many little scraps of 
soap, by flinging away the bits. Miss 
Brill melts together all such bits, and 
makes a nice cake of good-as-new soap, 
molding it in a Jittle tin can. 

“I'm so glad to find a use for these 
bottles. Only yesterday, I was thinking 
they looked so bad seattered about the 
back yard. The neighbors must have 
thought us a bit shiftless. 

“ I found several in the front yard half- 
buried in the ground. 

“No, we shall not get poisoned, as I 
took extra pains to clean each bottle with 
shot and plenty of ammonia and warm 
wwater. 

“IT remembered that some of the medi- 
eine you had, when so sick, was poison, 
and [ gave every bottle a good boiling, 
lest I should get one of those bottles. 

“ We must not keep any sort of medi- 
cine upon our pantry shelf, as there’s the 
medicine chest for such bottles. 

“ Concentrated lye, too, we'll avoid, as 
little Ned might, when we didu’t see him, 
investigate the pantry. 

“ And I’m going to make tea in one of 
these bright tins, until we can afford a new 
teapot, as, mother mine, our old teapot 
has been so much mended with rags that 
the tea doesn’t taste good. In the words 
of Mother Goose in her famous rhyme— 

“* You go on with bottleand bag (should 


be tin can), and I'll follow after on 
Jolly Jack Nag,’ and ‘ we'll dish up tea 
in a trice” Of course 1’m to be the 
‘bottle washer, and you the cook.’ [ 
do think in the long ago ‘bottles’ must 
have played as prominent parts in the 
homes as in ours, there is so much said 
of them.” ELLA GUERNSEY. 


SOME THINGS YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPERS SHOULD KNOW. 

HAT butter-milk will take out mil- 

dew stains. 

That bottles are easily cleaned with hot 
water and fine coals. 

That a pallet knife should be used to 
scrape pots and kettles. 

That old napkins and old table-cloths 
make the very best of glass cloths. 

That zine is best cleaned wiih hot soapy 
water, then polished with kerosene. 

That it is well to keep large pieces of 
charcoal in damp corners and in dark 
places. 

That oil-cloth can be kept bright for 
years if properly varnished each season 
with any good siccative. 

That if the hands are rubbed on a stiek 
of celery after peeling oniuns the smell 
will be entirely removed. 

That if soap is purchased in large 
quantities, and kept in a warm, dry 
place, half the usual amount will be re- 

uired. 

That tubs will not warp or crack open, 
if the precaution is taken to put a pail of 
water into each, directly after use. 

That if a cueumber is cut into strips 
and the pieces put into places where 
ants are found it will surely drive them 
away. 





MAN who does not continually adapt 

his highest actions to his highest 

feelings is a man in whom there is not 

enough sameness of purpose to render him 

capable of exerting any lasting influence 
on the world. 


A BAD habit broken away from is a 
day’s work. The earlier a habit 
is formed the stronger the hold it has. 


Private personal habits are more difficult 
to get rid of and have a more demoralizing 
effect than public ones. 


For the earnest man or woman there 
is no end to effort. One aim reached 
and its difficulties surmounted, another 
will quickly present itself to the aspiring 
spirit; and before that is reached other 
difficulties must again be met. 








Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
ical “ talks” on subjects. of special interest to 
women are cordially invited for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our 
readers find interesting no less than useful. Our 
“Home” friends will here have opportunities of 
assisting each other by giving timely and helpful re- 
plies and letters, and of asking any information they 
may desire. All communications designed for this 
department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


SOMETHING ABOUT PIE-PLANT. 


J\EAR “Home” HovuseKEEPERS :— 
May a new friend join your pleasant 
circle? What I have to say may not be 
articularly wise or novel, but | shall at 
east show my good-will by saying it. 
How many of you followed the advice 
given by a contributor to “Home” Notes 
some time ago, and put out a few roots of 
pie-plant, or, as it is frequently called, 
rhubarb? I did, as I am pleased to say, 
and although our back-yard is small and 
rather shady, the plants throve wonder- 
fully well. Last fall we covered them 
well with dead leaves, spreading over this 
mulch, to hold it down, some pieces of old 
burlap of no other use, and securing the 
latter in place by stones laid on the edge. 
This spring, when we removed the leaves, 
the thrifty pink shoots were already show- 
ing their heads, and we had our first 
“mess” of rhubarb sauce three weeks 
ago. 

”Many people claim that they do not like 
rhubarb, either in pies or sauce. I think 
this must be because the stalk is not 
properly cooked. Or perhaps—as I really 

new of a young married lady who moved 
from the city to the country doing—they 
cook the leaf and throw away the stalk. 

And, by the way, a neighbor of mine says 
that the leaves make excellent “ greens ;” 
this I do not know from personal test, 
however. Let me give you my way of 


cooking rhubarb for sauce: Take as many 
stalks as wanted; trim and wash them 
carefully, but do not peel them unless old 
and tough. The improved varieties of 
rhubarb rarely need peeling. Cut’ in 
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small pieces, say three-fourths inch long ; 
pour over them boiling water, and let 
stand until cool; then drain; add one 
cupful of sugar to every pint of the cut 
rhubarb ; let it remain a little while until 
juice is formed sufficient to cook it in 
without adding water; set your preserve 
kettle on the stove and let the fruit sim- 
mer slowly until done, when it will be 
nearly whole, semi-transparent, and of a 
most attractive color. Sume may like 
more sugar, but as the scalding removes 
much of the acid I find the quantity given 
sufficient for our taste. Bits of lemon or 
orange peel, dried, may be added for a 
flavor. 

I have seen rhubarb sauce sent to the 
table looking green, mushy, and most un- 
inviting ; I have heard good housekeepers 
advocate the use of “a little soda to kill 
the acid,” which it certainly will do, and 
obviate the necessity of using so much 
sugar. ButI, for one, should not like 
such sauce, and it would surely go beg- 
ging on our table. 

For pies I frequently prepare the rhu- 
barb as above directed, putting it into the 
pie afier scalding. Line your pie-tin with 
good crust, put in a sprinkling of flour 
and one-half cup of sugar; fill the plate 
with the scalded rhubarb, sprinkle with 
bits of butter, nutmeg, and flour; adda 
large half-cup of sugar, put on the upper 
crust, and bake. If your tins are very 
large, more sugar will be required, as pies 
should be sweeter than sauce. 

Another good recipe for rhubarb pie is 
this: One cup of cooked rhubarb sweet- 
ened with three-fourths cup of sugar; 
beat the yelks of two eggs with one table- 
spoonful of corn-starch ; flavor with lemon; 
mix all together, and bake with one crust. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth; add a tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar; spread over the top of the pie, and 
return to the oven a few moments to 
brown the meringue. 

Another recipe, still: Chop a large cup 
of rhubarb quite fine, removing bits of 
peeling that seem stringy. Beat one egg 
with one cup of sugar, flavor with lemon 
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or nutmeg, pour over the rhubarb, cover 
with tup-crust, and bake in rather a slow 
oven. 

These are all tested recipes. I intend 
this season to experiment with canning 
rhubarb uncooked, depending on the 
virtue of cold water to keep it fresh. I 
know that cranberries can be kept thus, 
having had them niceall winter by simply 
filling large stone jars with them, cover- 
ing them with water, and keeping the jars 
covered, ina cool place. If I succeed in my 
latest experiment, will “ report success.”’ 

I am afraid I am making too long a 
call, and will make but one other sugges- 
tion: In digging around your rhubarb 
plants in the spring you will break off 
many roots; it is also a good plan to di- 
vide the “sets’’ occasionally. Washed 
and dried these roots make the very best 
of physic; steep as wanted, and sweeten 
to taste. My little folks, who are very 
adverse to taking medicine, as such, like 
to nibble the dried roots. 

MRS. F. M. BROWN. 

[The liquid produced by steeping the 
rhubarb root is also very nice to use in 
tinting curtains, etc., being vastly supe- 
rior to coffee, so frequently recommended. 
We shall be glad to have you write the 
result of that experiment. ] 


SOUP STOCK. 


Dear Epiror:—May I “have the 
floor” for a few moments? Seeing an in- 
quiry fora soup stock recipe from ‘* House- 
keeper of Six Months,” I should like to give 
her mine. The ordinary stock, made by 
boiling scraps of meats and bones for two 
or three hours, will not of course keep 
any length of time; it only forms an ap- 
petizing basis for a soup to be made at 
once. I judge by the inquiry that a re- 
cipe for mixed stock is wanted. To make 
this, Ishave an agate kettle: into this, 
three or four times a week, as the material 
accumulates, I put all the scraps of meat, 
bones, etc., add a quart of cold water to 
each one and one-half pounds of the 
former, cover closely and place on the 
stove. When it comes to a boil take off 
the scum, flavor with salt, pepper, and 
sweet herbs to taste, set back where it will 
just boil, and let it simmer seven or eight 

ours. Then strain into the stock-pot— 
for which I use an earthen jar—let it cool, 
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remove the fat which forms on the top, 
and your stock is ready. | never had any 
sour but once, and then I was away from 
home for a week or more. In our family 
soups in some form are called for at least 
seven times a week, and | think them the 
cheapest and most nutritious diet there is, 

The above stock, if properly made, will 
be like jelly, but readily dissolves in a 
little hot water. Some people add vege- 
tables when boiling it, but I think it sours 
quicker for this addition, and the vege- 
tables are easily put in when wanted for 
soup. If desired, the white of an egg can 
be used for clarifying purposes, but I 
simply strain the stock through an open 
bag made of a portion of old tablecloth. 
Let me add, a bit of tainted meat will 
spoil the whole, and be sure to use no 
bones that have been kept too long. 

If any of the sisters wish me to do s0 
I will gladly give a half-dozen of my soup 
recipes, some of which I have never seen 
in print. . 

Though good at soup-making, I am not 
at some other things! Am trying to learn 
to crochet, and living almost out of the 
world, as I do, have no one to teach me. 
Will some one kindly explain “s. ¢,” “d. 
ce.” “t. ¢,” ete. so Il can understand the 
terms? I have thought I did understand 
them, and then I would try to work 
another Jace pattern and they would all 
be wrong again. 

IDA HOE. 

[Your trouble may have been in the 
lace pattern itself; not all writers on 
crocheting use the same terms. If you 
will send full address, with postage, we 
will very willingly give you directions for 
the stitches referred to, and any other in- 
formation in regard to the art of crochet- 
ing that is in our power. ] 


FOR MOTHERS, 


Dear Eprtor:—Do you think any 
mother may like to have the fullowing 
recipe? An old nurse told me of it years 
ago, and it is a simple and by no means 
a disagreeable dose. Certainly, what is 
enough for one may be too little for 
another, or perhaps more than sufficient 
in some cases; but mothers know how 
much to give, as a general thing. 

Cut into slices a nice, good-sized Jemon ; 
put it into a strong jug, with one ounce 























each of senna, salts, and cream tartar; 
add lump sugar to taste, pour over the 
whole three pints of boiling water, allow 
it to cool, and strain or not, as liked. 
One wineglassful, taken each morning, 
when required, is an adult dose; fur 
children it should be reduced. I knew 
a mother who made it a point in the 
spring to give her children treacle mixed 
with flour of sulphur to form a syrup of 
the consistency of honey. 

Usually, I believe it is the thought 
which prompts the action ; in this case it 
was the action which prompted the 
thought. Long years ago one of my 
children hurt his thigh on the stump of a 
tree—so the little fellow said—and an 
abscess formed. It was the first thing of 
the kind I had had to nurse, and though 
always keeping by me a goodly supply of 
old linen for use in such emergencies, I 
was greatly astonished to find the amount 
required by this one wound, for poultices, 
etc. The thought presented itself to my 
mind, if this needs so much how much 
more will be needed for hospitals. A 
bundle there is at any time most accept- 
able; so long as they are clean, large 
and small pieces do, even colored shirt- 
ing. I give this hint so that if any 
“Home” housekeeper has more of such 
material than she requires for own use 
she may be reminded to send it to the 
nearest hospital. I ask forgiveness, if 
any one is inclined to think me a busy- 
body. JUANITA. 


[We think your forgiveness should be 
asked for such a thought, which, how- 
ever, you need not have the slightest fear 
of. ‘ Busybodies” who busy themselves 
with good works are everywhere appreci- 
ated. | 


KNITTED LACE. 


Being interested in the lace patterns 
which appear from time to time in our 
“Notes,” I venture to send one which I 
think pretty. 

Cast on 26 stitches, knit across, plain. 

First row.—Knit 4, over twice, purl 2 
together, knit 2, purl 1, knit 3; over 
twice, purl 2 together, knit 3 (over 
twice, narrow), four times, over twice, 
knit 1. 

Second row.—Knit 15, slipping the last 
part of the over twice loops off without 
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knitting, over twice, pur] 2 together, knit 
6, over twice, purl 2 together, knit 2. 

Third row.—Knit 4 (over twice, purl 
2 together, knit 6), twice (over twice, 
narrow), 3 times, over twice, knit 1, 

Fourth row.—Knit 16, over twice, purl 
2 together, knit 6, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, knit 2. 

Fifth row.—Knit 4, over twice, purl 2 
together, knit 6, over twice, purl 2 
together, knit 9 (over twice, narrow), 
twice. over twice, knit 1. 

Sixth row.—Knuit 16, turn, knit 15. 

Seventh row.—Bind off 3, knit 13, 
over twice, purl 2 together, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 
together, kvit 2. 

Can any of the sisters give a good 
rule for knitting an old-fashioned ‘ son- 
tag” ? BARBARA. 


CROCHETED EDGE. 


In crocheting lace I like to use the 
lace or novelty braid for a part, as I 
think it prettier and one gets along more 
rapidly. The following is a very pretty 
pattern: 

Take a piece of braid as long as de- 
sired ; fasten in the thread at the end. 

First row.—One treble in first loop, 
* chain 1, 1 treble in next loop, repeat 
from * to the end of row. 

Second row.—One double in each of 
first 7 stitches, chain 3, miss 2 stitches, 1 
treble in next, chain 2, 1 treble in same, 
chain 3, miss 2, 1 double in each of next 
15, chain 3, repeat from *, finishing at the 
end with 7 doubles, as at beginning. 

Third row.—Five doubles over first 5 
of 7, chain 3, 1 treble under 5 chain, 
chain 3, * 1 treble, 2 chain, and 1 treble 
all under 2 chain, chain 3, 1 treble in3 
chain, chain 3, 1 double over each of 11 
doubles, beginning with third of 15, chain 
5, 1 treble under ehain, chain 3; repeat 
from *, 

Fourth row.—Three doubles over first 
of 5, chain 3, 1 treble under chain, chain 
3, 1 treble under next chain, chain 3, *1 
treble, 2 chain and 1 treble, all under 2 
chain, chain 3, 1 treble under chains 
chain 3,1 treble under following chain; 
chain 3, 7 doubles on 11 doubles, begin- 
ning with third, chain 3, 1 treble under 
chain, chain 3, 1 treble under next chain, 
chain 3, repeat from *, 
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Fifth row.—Like fourth row, decreas- 
ing the doubles of the solid part by 2 at 
each end, and adding another chain of 3 
with 1 treble. There will be 3 doubles 
over the 7, which finishes the point. 

Sixth row.—* chain 3, 1 treble under 
3 chain, repeat from * 4 times, chain 3, 1 
treble, 2 chain, 1 treble under 2 chain, 
chain 3, 1 treble in 3 chain, chain 3, 1 
_ treble in 3 chain, chain 3, 1 treble in 3 
chain, chain 3, 1 treble in 3 chain, chain 
8, 1 treble in centre of 3 doubles, chain 
3, and repeat the entire row to end. 

Seventh row.—* one double, chain 5,1 
double, all under first chain of 3; repeat 
for each chain. 

For the heading I simply work * 1 
treble, in a loop, chain 1; repeat. The 
heading of the sample from which I have 
written these directions off, and which 
came to me from England, was much 
more elaborate, but not so practical or 
durable. If desired, this edge way be 
worked on a foundation chain instead of 
the lace. Please try it, lace-workers, and 
let us know how you like it. “ Sandusky,” 
where are you? AUNT MOLLY. 


TESTED RECIPES. 


Lemon Pie (VERY NICE).—Mix two 
full teaspoonfuls of corn-starch with a 
very little cold milk; have two cupfuls 
of milk on to scald ; stir in the dissolved 
starch and let cook a moment or two, till 
it thickens; remove from the fire; let it 
cool somewhat; then add the yelks of 
four eggs, beaten with one and one half 
cups of sugar, and the grated yellow rind 
and juice of twosmall lemons. Bake with 
one crust, in a rather slow oven, for 
twenty-five or thirty minutes; beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, allow- 
ing one heaping tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sugar to one egg, cover the pie with 
this, and return to the oven to brown 
delicately. This recipe makes two good- 
sized pies, and [ like it better than any 
other I ever tried. Frequently I make 
the frosting with only half the quantity 
of sugar given and several of the family 
like it better, even. 


Deticrous Cakr.—One and one-half 
cups of fine white sugar, beaten to a 
cream with one-half cup of butter; beat 
the yelks and whites of two large eggs, 


or three small ones, separately, dissolve 
a half-teaspoonful of soda in one-half 
cup of milk, mix all together, whites 
last, add two cups of flour, sified in 
gradually, and then the grated rind and 
juice of a lemon. Bake in one large 


loaf or two narrow ones. 


ALICE. 


Epitor “ Home” HovusEKrerer :—I 
am happy to inclose a few recipes which 
I know to be good by long testing. 


Gincer Swnaps.—One cup each of 
sugar and good molasses, one-half cup 
each of butter and lard, two tablespoon- 
fuls of ginger, one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, and one-half each of clove and all- 
spice, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
fuur tablespoonfuls of hot water, flour to 
roll; roll thin, cut round, and bake ina 
quick oven, taking care not to burn 
them. 

For two or three years I attempted 
vainly to succeed in making satisfactory 
‘angel cake.” At last I hit on a recipe 
which is so thoroughly good that I donot 
feel any hesitation in sharing it with the 
‘* Home” sisters. 


AnceL Caxe.—One-half cupful of 
flour, and the same of corn-starch, sifted 
together four times, adding, after twice 
sifting, one teaspoonful of best cream 
tartar. (By the way, it is well to 
purchase this ingredient always of a good 
druggist, unless you have a grocer you 
can trust.) Beat the whites of eleven 
eggs to a stiff froth, add, little by little, 
one and one-half cupfuls of sifted white 
sugar, stir in the flour gradually, flavor 
to taste with almond and rose-water, 
pour into an ungreased baking-tin with 
a tube in the centre, and bake forty to 
fifty minutes in a moderate oven. Be 
very careful about opening and shutting 
the door of the oven, do not open at all 
until afier the cake has been in at least 
one fourth hour. Turn out when done, 
and ice when cold. I like an icing made 
of two tablespoonfuls of strawberry juice, 
either canned or fresh, mixed with one 
cup of powdered sugar. 

Wish some of the readers who like 
angel cake would try this recipe and*re- 
port how it succeeds with them. 

A. C. Pe 
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Dear Epritor :—I wish you would, if 
possible, tell me what to do for pimples 
on the face. My skin used to be quite 
smuoth, but for the past two years has 
been broken out with pimples, large and 
small, all the time. I have taken differ- 
ent tonics and blood purifiers, but they 
seem of little use. 

MISS KITTY. 


[Pimples are not in all cases traceable to 
the same cause. Sometimes they appear, 
remain fur one, two, or even three years, 
and then disappear, leaving the face clear 
and smvoth. Impurity of the blood is 
perhaps one of the most frequent causes, 
aud we should advise you to consult a 
physician—if possible, one who makes a 
specialty of skin diseases. Often pimples 
not of long standing may be removed by 
repeated washings with warm water and 
prolonged rubbing with a coarse towel. 
An excellent lotion with which to bathe 
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the face night and morning, is as follows : 
Oue grain liquor of potassa, one-fuurth 
ounce acetated liquor of ammonia, one 
ounce sulphur water, two ounces whilte- 
wine vinegar ; and the same quantity dis- 
tilled water; bottle, and shake well before 
using. ] 


We often hear the expression made 
about old things being ‘‘ as good as new ;” 
they are better than new nowadays! The 
“Home” reader who possesses one or 
more of the blue or blue-and-white spreads 
or counterpanes, such as our grand- 
mothers aud great-graudmothers used to 
spin and weave at home, is fortunate, 
since these are now much sought after 
aud admired as portiéres. They are used 


in chambers, and fastened back with large 
ropes or cords made of blue or blue and 
white yarn, the ends of the cords being 
finished with tassels of the same. 

MRS. A. L. NAY. 





UMORIN THEFAMILY. Good 
humorisrightly reckoned a most val- 
uable aid to happy home life. Au equally 
good and useful faculty is asenre of hu- 
mor or the capacity to havea little amuse- 
ment along with the humdrum cares and 
work of life. We all know how it 
brightens up things generally to have a 
lively, witty companion who see: the ridi- 
culous point of things, and who can turn 
an annoyance into an occasion for 
laughter. It does a great deal better tu 
laugh over some domestic mishaps than 
to cry or scold over them. It is well to 
turn off an impatient question sometimes, 
and to regard it froma humorous point of 
view, instead of becoming irritared about 
it. “ Wife, what is the reason I can never 
find a clean shirt ?” exclaimed a good but 
rather impatient husband, afier rummag- 
ing all through the wrong drawer. His 
wife looked at him steadily for a moment 
half inclined to be provoked ; then, with 
a comical look, she said: “I never could 
guess conundrums; I give it up.” Then 
helaughed, and they both Jaughed, and 
she went and got his shirt, and he felt 
ashamed of himself and kissed her, and 


then she felt happy, and so what might 
have been an occasion for unkind feelings 
and hard words became just the contrary, 
all through the little vein of humor that 
cropped out tothe surface. Laughter is 
better than tears. Let us have a little 
more of it at home. 

Hasirs are less easily acquired in 
mature life than in youth; but even 
then their formation is not impossible if 
we can only find the right motive. It may 
not always be the best in itself, but the 
best that has power ut the time and fur 
that individual, 


Avmost all of us live more in the 
future than the present. Those who live 
mostly in the past are on the high road to 
worse sorrow than they know. ‘To the 
healthy-minded, the future has always the 
treasure to which the present holds the 
keys. seadled 

Noruine is more pitiful than a life 
spent in thinking of nothing but self— 
yes, even in thinking of nothing but one’s 
own soul, 
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SOME PRETTY GIFTS. 


wr most persons it is not the in- 

trinsic value of the gift, but that 
it is the work of another, which causes 
the appreciation ; so let us take heart, for 
in many cases fancy work made. at home 
is far prettier than that offered for sale. 
When one has the means to buy the ma- 
terials, the battle is half won, and taste, 
skillful fingers, and a few good directions 
in fancy work will do the rest. It is with 
the hope that the suggestions now to be 
offered will be of use to some of my read- 
ers that I venture to make them. 

Of course, it follows, as a rule, that the 
finer the materials the prettier the result, 
but where handsome material is beyond 
our means the same idea can be carried 
out in less costly stuff. Let us collect all 
our resources in the way of silks, ribbons, 
laces, a few colored paints and brushes, 
add a few dimes and see what fancy our 
ideas will first suggest. We will begin 
with a chair tidy. Get one yard or three- 
quarters of coarse linen, hem both ends, 
and about half an inch above the hem 
draw the threads to the depth of half an 
inch. In another inch draw the threads 
for the space of another half-inch, and so 
on till you have about five of them. Do 
this at each end. In the spaces run corn- 
colored ribbon, taking five threads and 
leaving five. The ribbon may be cut be- 
fore it is run into the interstices, into 
pieces as long as the tidy is wide. Butin 
any case, each end of the ribbon must be 
hemmed and tacked slightly to prevent 
pulling out. On each end of the tidy 
gather any pretty light lace, varying in 
depth according to fancy, but I would ad- 
vise a depth of from three to four inches. 
A little above the middle, making one end 
somewhat longer than the other, the whole 
tidy is gathered up by a corn-colored rib- 
bon at least one and a half inches wide, 
which must be tied in a pretty bow. The 
tidy is still more effective if yellow daisies 
with brown centres are worked above the 
ribbon for a short distance. I only sug- 
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' gest these colors and materials. Of course, 


others can be used, blue or pink or red. 
If the color used is another than that I 
have named, the flowers must follow suit. 
With red ribbon, for instance, salvia 
would be a pretty flower to use ; with pink | 
ribbon, wild roses, or carnations; with 
blue ribbon, morning glories in blue and 
pink. 

Every one, of course, is familiar with 
the little straw baskets, with ribbon run 
in and out roundthetop. Take thesame 
baskets, and instead of working in the 
ribbon, quill quite full a ribbon about two 
inches deep round the top, so that the 
ribbon stands almost its whole width above 
the top of the basket. Gather the other 
side of the ribbon upon asilk thread, and 
draw it together till the opening is the 
size of the top of the basket. Into the 
basket slip a glass, which must reach the 
top of the ribbon. You have now a most 
attractive vase for flowers. A very 
effective color for the ribbon is rose-pink. 
Instead of ribbon China silk or surah may 
be used, either of which is inexpensive. 
The glass may be got for a few cents, and 
the only caution I would give here, would 
be to get one as light in weight as possible. 

Another way in which these baskets are 
trimmed and made very pretty as well as 
useful for light work is as follows: Take 
surah or China silk, plain or figured, and 
measure carefully the length of the basket 
round thetop. Take your measure of the 
silk about one-quarter or one-third wider 
than this so as to allow for fullness in 
gathering iton. For the depth of your 
silk allow about two inches more than the 
depth of your basket. After cutting the 
silk the desired length and depth, sew it 
together at the ends so as to make a round. 
Turn it on the wrong side, gather it on 
the outer, upper edge of the basket and 
gather the other end of the silk, drawing 
it together as tight and as neatly as pos- 
sible. It will now look like a bag turned 
wrong:side out, for it must be so arranged 
that the seams will all be turned inside 
the basket. Now turn the silk bag into 
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the basket and fasten by a few stitches 
exactly in the centre of the bottom of the 
basket. If the silk has been cut the 
right length and depth, it will now stand 
like a soft ruche round the top of the bas- 
ket. Place a ribbon bow of the same 
shade as the silk, or one that contrasts 
well with it, on one’ side, or on one side of 
the top, and your basket is done, and as 
pretty as a picture if welldone. A more 
simple way is to get a basket with a top, 
tie a full bow of ribbon on the top, and 
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for handkerchiefs, laces, collars, and such 
like dainty parts of the dress, which we 
all know are better for delicate treat ment. 
Take the length and breadth of the bot- 
tom of the drawer. Measure a little more 
than double the amount of surah or China 
silk. Sew it together like a bag, leaving 
one end open. Place inside cotton batting 
to the thickness of one inch. In this 
sprinkle sachet powder—violet or helio- 
trope is nice. Now close the opening. It 
had better be whipped firmly. Tag the 


EMBROIDERED FLOWER SPRIG. 


allow a loop at one side long enough to be 
caught in the side of the basket itself. 
This attaches the top and the basket to- 
gether, and gives a pretty and dainty 
effect. 

In all these articles of fancy work 
where bows are used as a trimming, it is 
all important that the bow be well and 
jauntily tied. A limp, careless bow, or 
too stiff a bow will ruin an otherwise 
pretty effect. 

I will now describe a mattress for the 
“top drawer,” which term is, I suppose, 
generally understood to mean the drawer 


mattress with a very narrow ribbon, using 
a pretty contrast with your silk, which is 
prettiest for this purpose of the lighter 
colors. This placed in your top drawer 
gives a delicately fragrant bed for laces, 
ribbons, etc. Some even think it a good 
place to stick pins and the simpler articles 
of jewelry in constant use. 

A queer conceit in sachets is made like 
a banana, as follows: Cut it out by the 
skin of a banana, and, of course, you will 
have as many divisions in the sachet as 
there are divisions in the fruit. It must 
be made of silk as nearly the color of the 





banana as you can find it. Sewupall the 
pieces on the wrong side, leaving just 
enough of one end open toturnit. It 
must, like the mattress I have described, 
be filled with cotton batting well sprinkled 
with sachet powder, and the end closed, 
letting the stitches show as little as _po:si- 
ble. It must then be painted the same 
shades of red or green or brown that ap- 
pear on the fruit you are imitating. This 
cau be done so perfectly that unless it is 
examined one might be entirely deceived 
by its appearance. 

Now [ should like to introduce a very 
handsome cushion to your notice. First, 
. “ must get the cushion. This, if you 

ive in the country and are clever, you 
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the last, but also pretty, is oblong in shape, 
The cover is two inches longer on either 
side than the cushion proper. Just there 
the cover is drawn together somewhat 
loosely, by ribbons tied in rather long 
loops. Of course, the ribbon must be 
stitched or attached in some way to the 
cushion or it would ‘slip off. In this 
cushion, as there is no embroidery, the 
effect is dependent entirely upon the selec- 
tion of colors. 

I will now mention a cushion which 
perhaps most of the readers of the 
“Home” already know—if so, I beg to 
apologize. The material of the cover 
must be cut in shape like an oblong bag. 
The cushion proper fills about three- 
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can make of the down from your own 
geese, and a piece of heavy linen or cot- 
ton. But if time is more to you than 
money you can get the cushion ready 
made. In the latter case all you have to 
do will be: to cover it. In order to do 
this, get enough old-gold plush. to cover 
one side; for the other, the same quantity 
of cream-colored material that combines 
well with the plush—say some kind of 
worsted stuff. In the centre of the cream- 
colored material, embroider with gold 
thread, in outline stitch, rather large flow- 
ers, and from the centre to the sides there 
may be lines more like rays of the gold 
thread. The corners of the cushion are 
not square but pressed in and finished by 
large buttons covered with the plush. 
These buttons are at least two inches in 
diameter and firmly attached to the 
cushion. 

Another cushion, not so handsome as 


fourths of the length. The remaining 
fourth must be lined with some bright 
contrasting color. Where the cushion 
ends tie the cover with a pretty bow of 
ribbon of the desired shade. In arrang- 
ing the cushion on the sofa it must be 
done so that the lining of the cover will 
show prettily. 

In the ordinary square cushion a nice 
idea is to make one side in some solid 
color, in cashmere or flannel. The other 
side may be made of satin to which is ap- 
plied with bright silks figures cut from 
cretonne. The sides are finished with a 
cord. 

In this age one can hardly have too 
many cushions, and what can be a more 
charming present? It rests the back or 
is a delight to the eyes. One sees many 
of very simple design—often covered 
with one shade of silk or worsted, again 
ornamented only with a single ribbon bow. 























But where the bow is used let it be full 
and well tied. Better no bow than a 
poor one. : 

If you happen to havea chair that is too 
big for comfort, it can be made comfortable 
by filling the bottom up with a square or 
oblong cushion, according to the shape of 
the chair. Inthe back, justabout where the 
shoulders come, place a smaller cushion, 
which must be tied on the back by rib- 
bons. The small one acts as a support to 
the shoulders and adds greatly to the 
comfort of any one using the chair. 

We all know, I am sure, the old- 
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and the two pockets are folded together 
like a book. 

Another idea I have to suggest, and 
that is an ornamental parlor chair. Take 
an ordinary wooden chair—a rocking 
chair of rather small size is best. Paint 
it from top to bottom with white paint, 
such as is used in house-painting and can 
be bought already mixed. In the seat 
paint, falling a little from one side to the 
centre, a bunch of flowers, a very import- 
ant part of which must be stalks and 
leaves or grasses. It is better to have the 
flowers all of one kind, and as yellow is 





WHITE BOLSTER TRIMMED WiTH BOWS, 


fashioned cloth book-covers made by our 
grandmothers and old aunts, and gene- 
rally intended to cover a Bible or some 
book held especially dear. The sameidea 
is used in another dress and for avother 
purpose. They must now be made of 
plush, cashmere, or thick material, and of 
rich colors. On the outside and running 
from corner to corner is embroidered the 
word, “Photographs.” The inside, if it 
is made of plush, must be lined with silk, 
and then it must be finished with a silk 
cord. It is filled with photographs and 
put on the table instead of an album. 
Another modification of this, the photo- 
graph holder, is to take plush about two 
feet long, say—or four times the width of 
a cabinet photograph. Fold the two ends 
over so as to make two pockets. In all 
its details itcan be finished like the above, 


the rage, golden-rod, yellow jasmine, or 
dog-tooth violets. The flowers must not 
be in a stiff bouquet, but rather as if they 
had been put down loosely or dropped. 
About half-way up the inside of the back 
put another bunch of flowers, and as a 
finishing touch tie a bunch of ribbon on 
the top of the chair. This chair makes a 
very pretty addition to the parlor; but as 
the colors are delicate it is hardly more 
than an ornament, as much use would as- 
suredly soil it. - 


SmMALL PiLLow-cAsE TRIMMED WITH 
Bows.—Trim a pillow-case with wide tor- 
chon lace and ornament with ribbon bows. 

Wuire Borster TRIMMED WITH 
Bows.—The endsof the bolster are drawn 
in with strings, and trimmed with lace and 
ribbon bows. 





LS ggeweesenes is healthy, and many 
physicians recommend it to women 

who need exercise. Walking is not enough; 

it exercises only the legs, while dusting 

and sweeping bring an entirely different 

set of muscles into play. It will be found, 

too, that many girls will take more inter- 
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est in their homes if encouraged to assist 
in the care of them. 

A NOBLE purpose never leaves a man 
languid and inert. Its inspiration con- 
tinues; it quickens the desires and 
strengthens the powers for new efforts. 


































FASHIONS. 


NEW FASHIONS. 


S it isno longer thought necessary to 
purchase an outfit of body-linea to 
last a lifetime, constant changes of sume 





epidemic that prevailed to such an enor- 
mous extent this winter has made people 
think very seriously of wearing healthy, 
as well as pretty, and becoming under- 
clothing. 


FOULARD UNDERWEAR. 


kind are always taking place in this all- 
important department of fashion. A de- 
cided preference is shown for woolen 
Spare snemantn, especially of late, for the 


We do not wish in any way to lay down 
severe rules for the choice of stuff for 
making sanitary under-clothing, but one 
thing is certain, the lighter, warmer, and 














more porous a material is, the more fitted 
will it be fur the purpose. 

White and colored under-linen are both 
fashionable this season, a decided prefer- 
ence is, however, given to the latter, and 
body-linen made of the lovely new French 
cambrics and percales is much in vogue, 
these are gradually taking the precedence 
of soft silk stuffs, surah, and foulard, not 
to speak of cashmere and flannel—the 
latter is the best of all fabrics for under- 
clothing, but cannot be worn by many 
ladies on account of the irritation caused 
to the skin. A modern trousseau should 
therefure contain a certain number of 
colored chemises, night dresses, and 
drawers. 

The shapes of many single articles of 
body-linen have not altered materially ; 
for instance, chemises are still cut with 
round, square, or pointed bands and yokes, 
and ure sleeveless, the fastenings, too, are 
made on the shoulder with buttuns or bows. 
The yokes of night dresses show the most 
varied furms, and are either square, 
pointed, or round, sometimes the ends are 
carried down very deep in front. Drawers 
are worn somewhat longer, and are set 
into a deep band at the waist, or a num- 
ber of plaits are sewn out on the right 
side. 

All walking costumes will be worn this 
year without separate jackets or mantles, 
on account of the large puffed sleeves 
raised high on the shoulder which are still 
80 fashionable. To give a more finished 
appearance, boas of soft feathers or lace 
are twisted round the neck and waist,and 
looped at the back, and small fichu- 
mantelets draped in front under a broad 
waist-band will be very much in vogue. 
The handsome passementeries used so 
much for trimming dresses this winter 
will find their use on our summer garb, 
for we have noticed, lately, some charm- 
ing vest ornamentations in black, gray, 
green, and that newest of all colors, 
ambergine, a kind of sombre red shot with 
bright violet. Black vests are worn over 
costumes of every hue, colored ones over 
toilettes made of light materials. 

Such vests and small rounded Figaro 
ackets with collar and cuff trimmings of 
lack gimp may be bought now at all 
8 houses of business, and are likely to 

come very fashionable for visiting cos- 
tumes. A set of beautiful black passe- 
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menterie was shown us lately on a skirt 
and corsage of heliotrope faille, and the 
effect was exceedingly graceful; as grace- 
ful indeed as the pretty jacket fronts of 
dark colored velvet and plush, which give 
sucha pretty finish to many in-door dresses 
made of light fabrics. 

Many of the simplest of the summer 
gowns may be made up and trimmed in 
such a way as to be wonderfully effective. 
Ina dressof Turkish cotton crepe. camel’s- 
hair, batiste, mohair or brilliantine the per- 
fectly proportioned skirt may be trimmed 
with one broad or several narrow moiré, 





FIGARO JACKET. 


velvet, gros-grain or satin ribbons, either 
striped, plaided or in solid colors, set 
above the hem ; and similar ribbon may 
be applied or knotted about the arms and 
wrists, while a ribbon girdle may be ar- 
ranged about the waist and tied in front 
or at the back. The result will be a cos- 
tume that can be stylishly worn anywhere 
during the summer season. 

Mantles of the short dressy type have 
been left solely to those of middle age, 
and have been quite ignored by young 
wearers, who have patronized tight fitting 
jackets or long mantles with flowing 
sleeves. 

The quaint loose cloaks, with yoke tops 
and frilled or trimmed edges, known 
variously as “La Tosca” or “The Em- 
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pire,” are now being produced in alpaca 
and light textures for summer wear; and 
for spring walking toileties, short capes 
will certainly be fashionable. The old 
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widths of the frills, as well as by the shape 
of the yoke. 

Short jackets will be very fanciful, both 
in shape audthe combination of material, 








DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL. EVENING DRESS WITH BLOUSE. EVENING TOILETTE WITH BROAD SASH. 


triple cape of last season will probably be 
worn, but it will not be very fashionable, 
as frilled capes with yokes of various 
shapes will be more affected, and variety 
will also be obtained by the different 


Some of the dark shades have high velvet 
sleeves, which match in color, and the 
vest is of very light color, profusely 
braided or trimmed. 

A dark bottle-green, with velvet sleeves 














of the same shade, had the vest of pale 
fawn-colur, braided with copper tinsel and 
green braid, and a gendarme-blue had a 
very dull blue velvet intermixed as revers, 
and high epaulettes to the sleeves. In 
this latter coat there was a silk vest of 
Pais'ey coloring, with dull red and blue 
tints slightly relieved with yellow. 

Braiding is very fashionable on gowns, 
and complete sets are sold ready to put 
on, a panel forming front, and either 
broad revers or a zouave for the bodice. 
Straight-edged trimmings as well as the 

ointed guipures are used round the arm- 
falas in the shape of very small “ Figaro” 
jackets ; but for the back the trimming is 
not carried across in a straight line, but 
goes round the armhole at the back 
also. 

Floral hats and bonnets are now 
seen in profusion, and flowers that were 
formerly considered too large are now 
used as well as the tiny blossoms, and fre- 
quently two different flowers are used on 
one toque, such as violets and pansies, 
cowslips and daffodils, forget-me-nots and 
rosebuds, etc., but the colors are usually 
similar. 

Blouses of every possible description 
will certainly be worn and these may be 
prepared in numbers for brighter weather. 
Already we have shown two models with 
diagrams of make and cut, and with our 
present ones this will afford quite .a 
variety to select from. 

The simpler type of blouse may be 
copied either in cotton or wool, for the 
former substituting lace or bands of fancy 
galloon or material in place of silk or vel- 


vet; but some of the soft, silky zephyrs’ 


look like delaine or fine wool, and require 
washing so seldom that velvet trimmings 
are particularly suitable, and if made on 
stiff muslin are very easily attached or 
removed. 

Girls who favor black and blue serges 
for ordinary wear, will find dark red, 
white, or fawn-colored blouses particularly 
useful ; but blue serge, if smartly made, 
is perhaps the most useful blouse of its 
kind, and is by no means dark or sombre 
with vest of buff drill, with red or white 
spots, and the cuffs and collar of navy or 
black velvet, and small flat gilt buttons to 
fasten the sides. 

_ This same blouse is also very piquant 
m @ combination of plain and striped 
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material, such as white twill flannel, and 
a rather full red or blue stripe on a cream 
ground, the vest, collar, aud cuffs of the 
stripe, and the remainder of the blouse 
plain. In pale gray, with silver belt and 
buckle, a white vest, and dark slate- 
colored velvet collar and cuffs, it is a 
charming model, and can also be copied 
in any of the soft artistic shades of China 
silk, with trimmings of velvet in contrast- 





BACK OF EVENING TOILETTE WITH BROAD SASH. 


ing color, such as fawn with olive, terra- 
cotta with Havanne, old-rose with deep 
grenat, and white with any of the darker 
tones, but more especially olive or golden- 
brown. 


Dress FOR LittLF Grris.—The skirt 
may be ornamented with dark stuff stripes 
like the model dress, or with rows of mili- 
tary braid, to answer the sleeve cuff and 
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waist-band fastened at the side. The yoke 


sewn out in tucks and buttoned at the 
back is also bordered with the same and 
set on to the skirt. 


IN-DOOR DRESS TRIMMED WITH BRAID. 


Evextnc Dress with BuovseE Bo- 
DIcE—The model dress shows a tasteful 
combination of plain and large checked 
Pongee silk. The plaited skirt, made with 
back breadths of the plain material, is 


gathered several times above about.six 
inches deep. The fronts of the bodice are 
double, the full under parts being high 
and of checked silk, the upper corselet 


IN-DOOR DRESS WITH JACKET. LOW-NECKED DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL. 


ones, as also back and side pieces of plain 
stuff. The upper fronts are set on witha 
heading one and a half inches high, that 
the checked silk is seen above and in the 
middle. The neck-opening is trimmed 
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with flat plaited stripes two and three- 
quarters inches wide. A plain cuff fin- 
ishes off the wide puffed sleeve from which 
also plain pointed parts go up to the arm- 
hole at the inner seam. A broad folded 
stripe cut on the cross gives the waist- band, 
arranged at the back in a bow with short 
ends. 


EvenInG TOILETTE WITH BROAD SAsH. 
—Pink crépe de chine is arranged on a 


at the neck, are crossed under a moiré belt ; 
the backs end in a plaited basque. Bows. 
trim the half-long sleeves with large puffs. 


In-Door Dress TRIMMED WITH BRAID 
FoR YounG Lapies.—White cashmere 
was taken for the model of this simple 
dress, yet any kind of thin woolen stuff 
may also be used. The blouse bodice 
slipped under the skirt-band has a tight- 
fitting lining and is fastened invisibly in 


SUITS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 


silk foundation for this toilette. The skirt 
is laid in a box-plait in front, and in close 
flat plaits over the hips, beside which ap- 
pear four to five single plaits, the stuff is 
then formed at the back into a fan-like 
ome 3 above two treble box-plaits. The 

readths on the right side are caught up 
with a stiff rosette, as shown in illustra- 
tion, while a wide moiré sash hangs down 
to the edge of the skirt on the left side, 
The full fronts of the bodice, cut pointed 


front. The pointed yoke, lined separately 
and made of rows of braid crossed over 
as seen, is hooked together on the left 
shoulder. The front of the gathered skirt 
is trimmed with rows of the same. Waist- 
band fastened with bow at the back, and 
sleeve trimming of braid. 


Low-NeckED Frock For LITTLE 
Grris.—This frock is made of fine spotted 
woolen stuffs, yet would look equally well 








in print, cambric, etc. Narrow satin rib- 
bon gives the trimming on the skirt and 
front of the short top fastened at the back. 
A stripe of stuff cut on the cross gives the 
braces trimmed with bows at the waist. 
The puff sleeves are caught up on the 
shoulders with bows. Broad ribbon waist- 
band. 


Sartor Dress ror Litrte Bors.— 
Cloth or jersey stuffs are most admired for 
such dre:ses, with pretty wide trousers 
made tight-fitting by stitching out plaits 
at the lower edge. A plastron of white 
jersey embroidered like the sleeves with 
marine devices, goes over the front of the 
calico body. Into the deep neck-opening 
of the blouse is set a square sailor collar 
with short light revers. The sleeves are 
plaited in at the wrist. Inthe middle of 
each front is a pocket. ; 


Dress For LirrLe Giris.—The plain 
lining of the bodice is covered like a yoke 
with dark-red plush, this being also used 
for the stand up collar, the deep cuffs of 
the blouse sleeves and the straight waist- 
band. Red checked woolen stuff with a 
white ground is mounted full on the yoke, 
- leaving a heading, and taken on the cross 
to cover the foundation skirt, made of 
calico and trimmed with a stripe of 
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checked stuff four inches wide. Small gold 
buttons fasten the bodice and cuffs. 


PELERINE MANTLE Yor Lirtie 
Giris.—This pretty mantle of a half. 
fitting paletot shape may be made of plain 
or small checked woolen stuff. The backs 
are twelve and three-quarters inches lon 
and completed by a box-plaited flounce 
four and three-quarters inches deep, the 
fronts, each laid at the invisible button 
fastening in two plaits, are cut the whole 
length (twenty and a half inches). The 
pocket slits are covered by tabs two and 
a quarter inches wide and five and a quar- 
ter inches long, and the plaits at the waist 
caught together by a bowof ribbon. Full 
blouse sleeves with cuff two inches deep. 
The pelerine is fifteen inches long in front, 
sixteen inches at the back and forty-one 
and three-quarters inches wide round the 
lower edge, the neck-opening is drawn in 
the proper size by gathering the stuff three 
times in front, and laying three plaits on 
each side to meet in the middle of the 
back, this being also gathered twice four 
and three-eighths inches long and one and 
a quarter inches deep at the waist. The 
edge of the pelerine and the collar are 
lined with a bias stripe of contrasting su- 
rah, this being one and a quarter inches 
wide for the latter. Rows of braid finish 
the edge. 





ROPER CARE OF CLOSETS. Clos- 

ets are not only useful but a necessary 

part of a house. Many housekeepers think 
that there cannot be too much closet-room 
provided. There are many things which 
are properly put into closets, and other 
things which should never go into closets. 
Of such are all soiled undergarments. 
Clothing that has been worn should not 
be hung away until properly ventilated. 
In this way two fertile sources of bad 
odors in clusets may be excluded. Many 
hang their night clothes in the closet 
during the day. This also should be 
avoided unless they have had a thorough 
airing before being hung. If the closet 
does not admit of a window, the door 
should be left open for a few hours every 


day to admit pure air. Some persons 
have ventilators placed just over the door, 
but the outside air if admitted for a short 
time every day, will purify a closet where 
only clean clothes are hung. No matter 
how clean the clothing in the closet may 
be if there is no ve.:tilation, the clothing 
will not be what it should. 





Tr is a law as old as time and as en- 
during as eternity that we are dependent 
upon one another in social and intellectual 
matters. 


Ir is the blackest ingratitude to accept 
the best of any one’s endeavors to please 
you and repay it with indifference. 
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THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 





